
How’d you like to— 


Get better overall operating economy 
than we’ve offered i 

Have cleaner air for everyone? 

Go up to 20% longer between oil changes? 

Get up to 22,500 miles on spark plugs? 

Save money on tuneups because there are 
no points or condensers to replace? 

Get faster starts, especially in cold and wet 

Read 
about 
Maximum 
Mileage 
System. 

We call it our Maximum Mileage System because it represents the 
most advanced engineering and technology GM can offer in 1975 
Chevrolets, Pontiacs, Oldsmobiles, Buicks and Cadillacs. 



For 1975, you can cut maintenance and operating cost 
enjoy our best performance in years, 
spend less time in service, and drive a car with 
less exhaust emissions. 



Those are pretty strong promises, but after spend- 
ing $160 million for research and engineering, 
testing, tools and facilities over the past seven 
years, we’re confident that GM’s exclusive 
Maximum Mileage System has what it takes to 
back them up. 

To begin with, The System incorporates two 
of the most important engineering breakthroughs 
since the gasoline-powered car was first driven in 
1885. They’re our new Catalytic Exhaust Converter 
and High Energy Electronic Ignition, which, while 
they might sound old hat, are dramatically different 
from anything we’ve ever had. 

These, combined with our improved Torque 
Converter, Fast Warm-up Carburetion and 
GM Specification Steel-belted Radial Tires, 
add up to what we think you want from a 
new GM car. Lower operating costs. 

Performance like the “good old days." 

Longer periods between servicing. 

And cleaner air for everyone. 

In short, the most advanced 
engineering and technology GM 
can offer in 1975 Chevrolets, 

Pontiacs, Oldsmobiles, Buicks 
and Cadillacs. We call it 

The 
System. 


GM’s Maximum 
Mileage System can 
save you money. 

We compared 1975 GM cars 
using unleaded gas with 
similarly equipped 1974 models 
using leaded fuel and, overall, 
found savings on fuel 
consumption. Of course, the 
amount of savings will vary 
according to car size and your 
driving and maintenance 
habits. 


s, 
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How the Catalytic 
Exhaust Converter 
contributes to savings. 

The Catalytic Converter 
was conceived to help / 
js meet this year's 
more stringent EPA 
'equirements for 
nydrocarbon and 
carbon monoxide 
emissions. . . which it 
does. As a matter of 
’act, as these emis- 
sions pass through 
:he converter, a 
catalyst of platinum 
and palladium— the 
same metals found in 
: ine jewelry— acts to 
chemically change 
:hese emissions into water 
i/apor and carbon dioxide, the 
gas that makes the bubbles in 
soda pop. 

At the same time, by 
shifting some of the “cleaning 
chores” to the Catalytic Exhaust 
Converter, we were able to 
'ecalibrate the engine for lower 
dling speeds, quicker warm-up 
and smoother overall 
cerformance. 



Unleaded gas can 
save you money on 
maintenance, too. 

If you were to use regular 
gasoline with The System, the 
lead in it would, in time, form a 
coating around the catalyst, 
spark plugs and valves that 
would reduce efficiency. But 
by using unleaded gasoline, 
you get cleaner air, your spark 
plugs last up to 22,500 miles, 
you can go up to 7,500 miles 
between oil changes, and your 
tailpipe and muffler should 
even last longer, to say nothing 
of prolonging the life of the 
catalyst. 



The muscle behind The 
System— GM’s 
High Energy Ignition. 

Electronic ignitions have t 
around for some time n^pbut 
there’s never been ; 
match our new Hig 
Ignition (HEI). 

To begin with, its^fne 
comes from the faprlhat it can 
deliver up to 35^0 volts, 
against onl^f000 volt^^the 
older one^Bince it c^reliver 
higher^nages, it^mfire mar- 
gina^^l mixi^s under 
ae^pseo^mtions and give you 
nokjjRarts with less drain ort 
Ittery. What’s more, there 
fe no points to require 
’ periodic replacement and no 
ignition condenser to wear out. 
Think how much that alone will 
save you on tuneups. 

The HEI is virtually imper- 
vious to moisture, dirt and road 
splash, so even in damp or wet 
weather you should get quick 
starts. 

It’s pretested as a complete 
unit, so there’s less chance of 
human error in the assembly 
process. 

And as we mentioned earlier 
spark plug life is lengthened 
so you’ll get "new car" 
performance longer. 






a warm heart. 

i cold weather, an automobile 
rngine simply needs more 
lasoline during starting and 




warm-up to overcome the 
gasoline's slower vaporization. 
!3ut for 1 975, many GM engines 
have a new Fast Warm-up 
capability that allows the choke 
Ip disengage faster. 

This, combined with the fact 
Shat our new High Energy 
fgnition will ignite gasoline/ 

6ir mixtures over a wider range 
ef temperatures, means you 
pan help stretch your gasoline 


The rest of The System 
helps, too. 

While perhaps not as dramatic 
as our Catalytic Converter and 
High Energy Ignition, we think 
you'll also appreciate a few 
other things we've done to 
improve gas mileage and 
performance for 1 975. 

First, we recalibrated the 
Torque Converter on our Turbo 
Hydra-matic transmission to 
respond more positively and 
activate quicker. By making it 
more efficient, you can get 
better fuel economy and more 
positive throttle response. 

In addition, the GM Specifi- 
cation Steel-belted Radial Tire 
is available on all 1 975 GM 
cars. It offers better traction in 
snow and wet, plus lower rolling 
resistance. The sum total is 
that you get longer tire life 
and better operating 
economy. 




You 
Can’t 
Beat The 
System’. 

It's an old saying, but 
with the new Maximum 
Mileage System, we think 
our new GM cars offer you a big 
plus this year over previous 
years. You’ll like the perfor- 
mance we've restored. You 
won't have to go in for service 
as often. You'll enjoy improved 
operating economy. And you'll 
be driving the cleanest cars in 
General Motors history. 

For 1975, we can say more 
proudly than ever . . 

We want you to 
drive what you like 
and like what you drive. 




Why Bob Wulffen 
called Allstate for life insurance. 



He just kept putting it off-then the baby came! 

We gave him $19,000 worth of 25-year DecreasingTerm 
for just $7.30 a month. 

Why put it off? Call us. Chances are, we’ve got the kind 
of life insurance you need. 


The Wulffens are like a lot 
of young families today. 

They knew they needed 
life insurance, but they kept 
letting it slide. 

For one reason, they didn’t 
know what to ask for. For 
another, they thought it cost 
a lot of money. 

Then, when little Jennifer 
arrived, Bob knew he 
shouldn’t wait any longer. 

He called Allstate. And was 
pleasantly surprised. 

Call us. 

We’ll help you decide 
which policy makes 
sense for you. 

Since most people aren’t 
sure which policy to buy, it’s 


our job to help you get the 
right policy for your family. 
For the right money for you. 

To fit the Wulffens, we 
arranged a 25-year Decreasing 
Term policy. Since Bob was 
27, it cost him just $7.30 a 
month. 

"10-Day Free Look.” 

When you buy your Allstate 
policy, you can shop around 
and compare it with others. 

If you’re not satisfied, return 
it within 10 days and we’ll 
give you your money back. 

Chances are, Allstate has 
the kind of life insurance you 
need. So why put it off? Talk 
to an Allstate Agent now. 

What we did for the 


Wulffens, maybe we can do 
for you. 


If you pay this 
amount each month 

You get this much 
Allstate life insur- 

and you're 27, say . . . 

ance (25-Year De- 
creasing Term): 

$ 5 

$10,700 

10 

31,700 

15 

61,900 

20 

85,700 


/instate 

\ou’re in good hands. 


Life Insurance C« 
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Next week 

THE LAST RACE or the Grand 
Prix season will settle first place 
in the world driving champi- 
onship. Robert F. Jones is 
on hand for the Formula I 
showdown at Watkins Glen. 

ARCHITECT NICKLAUS dis- 
cusses his aims and methods in 
constructing a golf course and 
Dan Jenkins critiques the lat- 
est result of Jack's theories, 
Muirficld Village in Columbus. 

THE MEN AND THE MYTH: 
bodybuilding is often derided, 
plagued by calumnies and ru- 
mor. Now an outsider gets an 
inside look and is impressed by 
the sport and its disciplines. 


WITHOUT PERMISSION IS PROHIBITED. 
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The people who service 
color TV say Zenith needs 
fewest repairs. 

For the third straight year, a leading re- 
search organization asked TV service 
technicians from coast 
to coast which color TV 
needs fewest repairs. 

Again, Zenith was 
named most often. 

Zenith was also named 
as the color TV with the 
best picture, and as the 
one more service tech- 
nicians would buy for 
themselves today. 


Question: 

In general, of Ihe 
brands you are fa 
miliar with, which 
one would you say 
requires the fewest 
repairs? 

Answers: 

Zenith 34% 

Brand A 15% 
Brand B . .11% 

Brand C 7% 

Brand D 4% 

Brand E 3% 

Other Brands 10% 
About Equal 16% 


Don't Know . 


9% 


The people who 
own Zenith overwhelmingly 
choose Zenith again. 

Again this year, a nationwide survey asked 
color TV owners if they’d buy the same 
brand today. Because 
nobody knows more 
about TV quality than 
someone who's lived 
with his set, year in and 
year out. 

When the results were 
in, Zenith had won again. 

rgMizu 


another color Tv to- 
day, would you buy 
the same brand you 
bought before? 
Answers: 

Zenith 
Brand A 
Brand D 
Brand B 
Brand E 
Brand C 
Brand H 
Brand G 


82% i 

70%. 

.69% I . 
66 % • 
.63% 
56% 
.51% 
49% 

49% 

I Other Brands 44% I 


I Brand 
I Brand J 


SOLID STATE 


Note Answers total over 100% due tc 
The Gainsborough, model F4754E 


The quality goes in before the name goes on* 


Once again, 
the experts pick 

Zenith. 

For details of the owners’ and service technicians' surveys, write to Zenith Radio Corp., 1900 N. Austin A ve„ Chicago, IL 60639. 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


When Senior Editor Peter Carry ar- 
rived at his desk one morning recently, 
he found a message asking him to re- 
turn the call of a "Mr. Chamberland.'’ 
The number was in the telephone com- 
pany's 213 area, which is Los Angeles. 
Carry knew no one named Chamber- 
land but as Sports Illustratf.d's pro 
basketball writer for the past four sea- 
sons he was certainly familiar with a 
Mr. Chamber/fl/D, who lives in area 21 3. 
Checking his address book. Carry 
found that the number on the message 
was indeed that of Wilton Norman 
Chamberlain. 

“Once I was sure it was Wilt who 



WILT, A BEARDLESS YOUTH, IN 1957 


had called, I was pretty certain l knew 
what he had called about,” Carry says. 
“It seemed whenever I saw Wilt last 
season he was complaining how the reg- 
imentation and travel of basketball 
were finally grating on him, after all 
these years. I figured he had phoned to 
tell me he was going to retire. 

“I wanted to call back right away, 
but it was only 10 in New York, which 
is 7 in California, and I knew that Wilt 
has had insomnia for years. He goes to 
sleep late and usually doesn't get up 
much before noon. That meant I’d bet- 
ter wait until afternoon. By the time I 
got back from lunch. Wilt was on the 
phone again.” 

After a brief discussion of the plea- 
sures of vacationing in Yugoslavia — 


Carry once rented a house on the Adri- 
atic island of Brae, while Wilt is a 
frequent visitor to the adjacent island 
of Hvar — they turned to the topic at 
hand. Chamberlain said he had indeed 
decided to give up his $600,000 salary 
and retire from basketball Was Sports 
Illustrated interested in an exclusive 
story on his departure from the game, 
his reasons for quitting and some 
Chamberlainesque parting shots? 

SI was, and Associate Editor Roy 
Blount quickly was on his way to Los 
Angeles to get Wilt's words down on 
paper. The result of their collaboration 
begins on page 36. 

Words by and about Wilt arc noth- 
ing new to the pages of SI. Chamber- 
lain is one of the few athletes whose ca- 
reer has almost exactly paralleled ours. 
At the time of Si's first issue in 1954, 
Wilt was about to start his senior year 
at Overbrook High School in Philadel- 
phia, and he was already well known 
to serious basketball fans. He became 
nationally famous only a few months 
later — even before he went off to play 
for the University of Kansas— when he 
was drafted by the then Philadelphia 
Warriors of the NBA while still a 
schoolboy. 

Chamberlain first appeared in 
Sports Illustrated just after he had 
graduated from Overbrook, and he has 
shown up in our pages every season 
since. He frequently has been on our 
cover, and in 1965 he co-authored a 
controversial two-part article. My Life 
in a Bush League, with Senior Editor 
Bob Ottum, in which he was openly 
critical of pro basketball. 

Controversy and criticism have al- 
ways marked Chamberlain's career, 
and his penchant for saying exactly 
what he thinks makes him a journalist's 
delight. Blount, who had never met him 
before, phoned from California while 
working on the story to say, "Wilt's 
sure doing a heap o' talking.” 

That’s the Mr. Chamberland we’ve 
known these 20 years. 
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LIFE LIBRARY OF 


“Probably the most useful, easy-reading, well-illustrated, 
interesting collection of books on photography since 
Kodak discovered the Data Book. Its coverage of history, 
technique, great photographers, great photographs 
is profound.” — Modern Photography 


hours of pleasure and a lifetime of increased proficiency 
with your equipment. Thousands upon thousands of 
satisfied users will testify that few if any other photo- 
graphic books combine such practical information with 
so many striking examples of genuine photographic art. 


Whether you’re a beginner, a serious amateur or a 
professional, there’s no doubt that these books will help 
you create better photos than you ever thought you 
could take. Not only will you find hundreds of tips and 
trade secrets by the world-famous photographers 
and experts who made LIFE such an outstanding 
picture magazine, but you'll enjoy sonic of the most 
dazzling photographs ever published. 

You will certainly want to own many of the volumes 
in the series, depending on your personal photographic 
interests— travel, nature, children, for example— but 
any one of the 17 books will provide you with many 


In the series: The Camera c Light and Film o 
The Print a Color ° The Art of Photography 
D Photographing Nature o Photography as a Tool 
d The Great Themes a Photojournalism ° 
Photographing Children a Caring for Photographs 
° Great Photographers d Special Problems d 
The Studio ° Documentary Photography ° Travel 
° Photography a Frontiers of Photography' 

Each volume contains more than 200 
pages with as many as 300 photos and 
diagrams. You’ll find them on sale at 
bookstores and camera stores. $9.95 each 

BOOKS 


HTmE 


LIFE 



Don’t just make a living. Make a life for yourself. 




You could turn your whole life around in the Navy. 
And head it straight for success. 

Look at the opportunities. 

Job-training. For highly skilled careers. If you’ve 
got what it takes. Radio mechanics. Boiler 
operation. And more. Much more. 

Check out the challenge. 

Hard work. High standards. Leadership. 
Personal responsibility. And in the beginning, the 
nitty-gritty housekeeping chores, too. 

And think about the good times. 

New places. New friends. New ideas. 

A whole new life-style. 

Look. Life’s what you make it. Make the most 
of yours. Talk to your Navy Recruiter right now. 

He can tell you what you qualify for before 
you enlist. Or call anytime. 800-841-8000. 

It’s toll-free. (In Georgia: 800-342-5855.) 

A good job. A good life. The Navy : It’s a good deal. 


Be someone special. Join the Navy. 



OUT OF 
HIS 

BALLPARK 



Dave Giusti, pitcher, Pittsburgh Pirates. 

A MONEY charter subscriber who recently renewed. 
In baseball Dave Giusti is known as a money player- 
one of the rare breed who play best when the 
pressure is greatest. He's been in the major leagues 
for 10 years and is earning one of the highest 
salaries for a relief pitcher in the game. 



Out of the ballpark, Dave Giusti is one of MONEY 
Magazine's most loyal fans. "I know my baseball 
career isn't going to last forever, and I want to 
maintain my family's lifestyle after I stop playing." 

He and his wife Ginny have two daughters and have 
recently purchased a home in the Pittsburgh suburbs. 
"I know something about the field of personal and 
family finance but I don't have the confidence there 
that I have in my pitching. So I use MONEY Magazine 
as a tool. In fact, I just invested in municipal bonds as 
a result of an article that appeared in MONEY." 

If, like Dave Giusti, you want to find out more 
ways to use and enjoy the money you've earned, 
MONEY has what you want. There's no need for you 
to feel out of the ballpark in the field of personal 
finance, whether you're a pitcher, a portrait painter 
or a physician. 450,000 subscribers feel safe 
at home with MONEY. 





Our files show that thousands of readers like yourself 
want to build bulging muscles and achieve real physical 
power like their favorite athletic champions. How to go about 
it? We decided to ask an expert, Dave Prowse, 3-times British 
Weightlifting champion and leading fitness expert. Here are 
his answers. 


Q What does it take to build 
• muscles? 

A Basically, it takes exercise. 

• Almost any exercise will help 
to develop at least some of your 
muscles if you keep at it long 
enough and hard enough. 

Q Isn't there an easier way? 

A Yes. There is one outsland- 
“• ingly effective training method 
that is also fast and easy — the one 
I use and recommend - the new 
Bullworkcr system. 

fi What’s that? 


A The Bullworker is a revolu- 
tionary new muscle-building 
exerciser based on Isometrics, the 
science that increases strength up 
to four times faster than convcn 
tional methods. In my opinion, it's 
the most advanced training system 
in the world today. Many lead- 
ing athletes use it: World-famous 
Heavyweight Boxer Muhammad 
Ali, World Heavyweight Judo 
Champion Wim Ruska, and Cyc- 
ling Champion Eddy Merckx, to 
name only a few. 

Q How long does Bullworker 
• training take? 


A Bullworker provides absolute- 
ly the fastest kind of exercise 
possible. In fact, an introduction 
training program takes only 70 
seconds a day. No other system 
weightlifting, pulleys, or strenuous 
calisthenics - can give you results 
so quickly and easily. On the con- 
trary, many old-fashioned meth- 
ods take hours of sweaty, boring 
work each day . . . and it's often 
months before you begin to sec 
improvements. Busy professional 
athletes and champions don’t have 
time for that. Nobody docs. 

Q llow long does it take helore 
• you begin getting results? 

A With the Bullworker, you can 
actually begin to sec and 
measure the positive results right 
from the very first day! Thanks to 
a built-in measuring device called 
the Powermeter. After every ex- 
ercise you just check the reading 
to see exactly how much your 
strength has increased from the 
day before. There's no guesswork 
involved. Isometric Bullworker 
training can increase your power 
at the amazing rate of up to 4% 
per week! That means a 50% in- 
crease in strength in the first three 
months alone. And I’ve known 
many young men who have gone 
on to double and even triple their 
strength. 




Dave Prowse. 3-time 
British W cighllifling 
champion, demonstrates 
a super-effective 
7-second exercise for 
building powerful 
biceps . . ■ using the 

new Bullworker with 
built-in powermeter. 


Q What do those figures mean in 
• visual terms? 

A They mean that in as little as 
14 days you can actually begin 
to see muscle growth in a mirror 
and verify it with a tape measure. 
Every week thereafter brings ever 
faster growth. 



Q But to get such impressive re- 
■ suits, don't you have to work 
very hard? 

A Absolutely not. Thai's the 
™ outstanding ad\.mt.ige of Iso 
metric training . . . it's so amazingly 
easy! Each “Static-power" Iso- 
metric exercise takes only 7 sec- 
onds, and you barely have to 
move. It's not even necessary to 
disrobe. The Bullworker is so light 
and compact, it can he used at 
home, in the office, anywhere... 
even while watching TV! It’s a 
great improvement over bulky, ex- 
pensive weights, bicycle machines, 
pulleys, etc. 


Q Can Bullworker training even 
• develop bodies which ate weak 
and skinny, or fat and flabby? 

A Definitely! It s been proven by 
“• thousands of men of every 
shape, size and age all over the 
world Bullworker training helps 
transform weak, thin arms into rip- 
pling, muscular pillars of strength, 
build broad, powerful shoulders, 
turn flat, shallow chests into deep, 
manly ones, forge loose stomach 
flab into steel-hard, well-defined 
muscle . . . build that "V" shape of 
a real athlete, develop sturdy, con- 
toured thighs and calves — And 
all this in record time! 

What's more. I've known 
skinny, shy fellows who. after just 
a few short weeks with Bullworkcr, 
turned into real go-getters . . . every 
inch a man ... bowling girls over 
with their dynamism, confidence, 
and new found power! You really 
have to sec the remarkable effects 
of Bullworker for yourself to be- 
lieve them! 

Q How can I find out more 
• about the Bullworker, perhaps 
actually try it for myself? 

A I understand that the Bull- 
• worker distributor in the USA 
is now making it available — free 
- on a two week home-trial basis 
in order to introduce it to the gen- 
eral public. If you are interested in 
developing your body, in building 
muscles and strength faster than 
ever before possible, 1 suggest 
that you contact the US distribu- 
tor for full details. 


© BULLWORKER SERVICE, 

201 Lincoln Blvd., Middlesex, New Jersey 08846 144 


BULLWORKER SERVICE 
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201 Lincoln Blvd.. Middlesex. New Jersey 08846 
Please send me my FREE lull color brochure 
about BULLWORKER 2 without obligation. No 
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1975 Pontiac Ventura SJ. 



Our plot is simple: outclass the competition. 


And there’s nothing secret about 
the way we're doing it. 

You'll find plenty of good 
clues outside. Like custom finned 
wheel covers. Special paint trim, 
moldings and body accent 
stripes. 

But the real evidence is inside. 
Plush front buckets. Center con- 
sole. Deep cut-pile carpeting. And 
woodgrain vinyl accent trim. 

With Ventura SJ. it looks like 
we'll outclass the competition 
at every turn. 



Hidden in a compartment behind 
SJ's custom cushion wheel and 
simulated chestnut trim is a 
thrifty 250-cu.-in. Six. 



The plot thickens. So does 
Ventura SJ's sound insulation. 
To go with its plush bucket seats 
and cut-pile carpeting. 




Radial Tuned Suspension 


’ontiac s Radial Tuned Suspen- 
jon is better known in some 
:ircles by its code-name, RTS. 

Computer-selected springs, 
irm shocks, stabilizer bars and 
3M specification steel-belted 
adial tires are all part of a 
pecially-tuned suspension that's 
tandard on every 1975 Ventura. 

Looks like we just outclassed 
he competition again. 


Nobody’s perfect.. .but we’re trying. 

When you buy a car, you deserve a 
quality, dependable product. And 
a dealer that treats you fairly. 

We're trying to see that you get 
what you deserve. 

Our new Maximum Mileage 
System requires unleaded fuel and 
represents the most advanced 
engineering and technology we 
can offer on our '75 Pontiacs. 

It helps you get up to 7,500 


miles between oil changes . .22, 500 
miles between spark plug changes. 
And it helps reduce overall oper- 
ating costs. 

Our assembly lines are constantly 
improved to help build better cars. 

And we send a questionnaire 
to every new Pontiac owner. Be- 
cause we value y our opinion on 
where we need improvement. 

Nobody builds perfect cars. But 
at Pontiac, we're sure trying. 


Pontiac strikes again 




When you change your own anti-freeze, 
do it the right way...the easy way... 
for a change. 


With the"Prestone”Flush’N Fill Kit... the right way to professionally 
flush your entire cooling system. 


Forget everything you know about 
changing your own anti-freeze. 

Because Prestone'' invented the 
right way-THE EASY WAY-to flush 
out your entire cooling system .the 
Prestone Flush N Fill Kit. It lets you 
do a professional job in minutes, at a 
backyard price. 



Look. Flushing the ordinary way 
removes the old coolant from the radi- 
ator only.../70f the engine block. But 


the ‘ Prestone ' Flush N Fill Kit lets 
you do it fast n easy the right way. 
Professional reverse flow action forces 
rusty, dirty coolant from your engine 
block and out your radiator. Lets you 
install the right mix of Prestone 11” 
Winter-Summer Concentrate in a prop- 
erly cleaned cooling system. 



For a complete cooling system 
flush in minutes, get the Prestone ' 
Flush N Fill Kit. The right way to 
change your anti-freeze . . for a change. 



Prestone is a registered trade mark of 
Union Carbide Corporation. 


The "Prestone" Flush N Fill Kit will change your ways about changing anti-freeze. 








Manscape. 


BEHOLD MAN is Lennart Nilsson's masterwork— the most 
advanced achievement of the widely acclaimed photographer of 
A Child is Born. In 350 photographs, art and science unite on an 
odyssey through the most fascinating of all of nature’s works: 
the human body. 

Supported by a clear, straightforward text, many line drawings, 
beautiful color photography and extensive captions, BEHOLD 
MAN reveals the secrets of every region of the body, from the 
structure of a single cell to the most delicately balanced inter- 
action of body functions. BEHOLD MAN is art that belongs on 
every medical shelf. 


WfWTi 




LENNART 

NILSSON 


$25.00 

LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY 
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There was a 
Grand American 
handing out cigars 
on September 25, 1950. 


“Seven pounds, 14 ounces and all 
muscle,” he said. 

And they all laughed with him. 

Then they drank to the health and 
happiness ol his new son. 

And, of course, to the new mother. 
Everyone there was soon infected by 
his smile, and every father reminded 
of his firstborn, and the joy 
that was born with it. 

Schenley was there, part of the 
celebration. 

It was the best doggone whiskey they 
could get then. And it still is. 

It still has the classic smooth taste of 
Schenley, the unique honest flavor, 
the heritage of celebrated good times. 
And it’s 100% American whiskey, 
the Grand American Whiskey. 


jj __ 

>1.2 -Schenley 

The Grand American 
Whiskey. 



Wfe’ve shared some good times together. Lets share a few more. 

Schenley Reserve Americen Whiskey A Blend. 86 Proof ©1974 Schenley Oilfillers Company. New York. New York. 
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You’re the first ~5| 
to know... 

Zabrowski just scoreaagain 


TRIUMPH Here’s the newest Idea in radios to keep you tuned in on all the 
Ur ylpvLJI action • • • the Triumph Headhugger Cordless Headset Radios. 

nhflUnUU^tk Put it on your ears, turn it on and tune it in for big sound radio 
only you can hear ' 

KnMv^O The Triumph Headhugger Radios let you follow the play by 
play action no matter how wild the crowd gets. And it won’t disturb anyone around you. 
So, you can keep up with the fights on the field, without starting one in the stands. 

Everything for fine quality listening is built right into the comfortably padded 
earphones. Enjoy them anywhere ... in the stands or in the family room, outdoors or 
indoors, in the dorm, at home, even on the job. Remember, the Triumph Headhugger 
radios are completely self-contained, so there's nothing to plug in ... no unsightly 
antennas or bothersome cords. 

Choose from FM, AM, FM/AM and Stereo Multiplex models. Triumph Headhugger 
Cordless Headset Radios are available from $22.95 to $39.95. They’re a gift idea 
that really scores. 


FM Headphone Combo AM/FM Radio 

I Triumph Electronics Division, General Time Corp. 
599 South Wheeling, Wheeling, Illinois 60090 

A Talley Industries Company 


AM Radio 


FM Stereo Radio 
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In a changing world, 
our t radition of quality 
will never change, k 

QK'lcM&O JSC. t 

CELLARMASTER * 

THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS 
NAPA VALLEY. CALIFORNIA _ 


WSj'raditioYi 

Quality 


tniified W j t f, t b( Curopfijf* 
A and blended I his cboict A 
Old World Quality 

^ Bottled £x( hutPffy 

California • 90 Proof * *f* 
j^ot. UttMM 4 




SCORECARD 

Edited by ANDREW C RICHTON 


ECONOMIC SPORTS 

Two areas of the economy where the re- 
cession has had surprisingly little effect 
are boating and tennis. According to fig- 
ures released by their industry associa- 
tions, they have had remarkable years. 

Tennis, of course, has been in a swing- 
ing boom for the past several years. Re- 
cently Pollster Louis Harris reported a 
dramatic rise in the number of people 
who "followed" the game. The National 
Sporting Goods Association has figures 
to show the rise may be even sharper 
among the people who play it. Equip- 
ment manufacturers say they probably 
will gross more than S366 million this 
year, a 30 , J , increase over 1973. About 
S225 million worth of rackets and balls 
will be sold. 

More surprising, perhaps, are the boat- 
ing figures. Despite the fuel scare, the 
'73-'74 model year ended Aug. 31 with 
sales just 3 r < off last year's record S2 
billion-plus. Powerboats were dow n only 
slightly, but sailboats, up to 1 35,000 sales 
from 120,000, canoes (76,000 vs. 68,000) 
and rowboats (155.000 vs. 145,000) took 
up a lot of the slack. People seem de- 
termined to spend this recession out of 
doors. 

GAMES PEOPLE PLAY 

"We got a few too many louts this year," 
said co-organizer Lew Cady nervously. 
"Some people seem to think this is a 
grossness contest instead of serious com- 
petition." 

It is hard to see why. One woman judge 
of the Fourth — and hopefully last- An- 
nual Spittin", Bclchin' and Cussin' 
Triathlon in Central City, Colo, was hit 
by a half-full can of beer, several con- 
testants violated the no-moon rule w ith 
graceless full flashes, Earl (The Squirrel) 
Wonning unleashed a near-record- 
breaking expectoration of 33' 3” and 
Chris Gossett, overall winner, knocked 
them dead in the belchin’ competition. 

"This is a beer-drinking town, and 
we know belches," explained Gladys 
Johnson of Johnson's Smorgasbord and 


Gold Coin Bar, as though she had to. 
Gossett's "Wounded Whale" was ac- 
claimed a triumph, eclipsinga "Drunken 
Buffalo" and a "Roaring Platypus." 

Probably the one decent idea of the 
evening at the Belvedere Theatre was 
Gossett's prize in the cussin" contest. For 
a somewhat irreverent soliloquy by a sa- 
lacious Santa Claus puppet he won a case 
of Ivory soap — to wash his mouth out. 

Come to think of it. Lew, the louts 
have something there. 

HISTORY LESSON 

Harvard spent a good part of the last cen- 
tury proving it was the oldest college in 
the country, antedating William and 
Mary. It won the battle and now is 
launched on a new campaign to convince 
the country that it and McGill, not 
Princeton and Rutgers, played the first 
football game. There is merit in the ar- 
gument, according to football historian 
Tim Cohanc. a Fordham man. 

Those first Princeton-Rutgers affairs 
were really soccer, Cohane writes in the 
Harvard Football News. A league that in- 
cluded Yale and Columbia as well as the 
New Jersey schools was formed in the 
fall of 1873, thus giving the NCAA its 
peg for the centenary it celebrated last 
season. But that was soccer, too, and 
Harvard would have none of it. The 
Crimson favored "Boston football." pi- 
oneered by local schoolboys, which fea- 
tured the kicking of soccer but also per- 
mitted players to run with the ball, as in 
rugby. On May 14. 1874 Harvard played 
a game of Boston football against Mc- 
Gill University of Montreal at Jarvis 
Field in Cambridge. Harvard won three 
goals to none. 

The next day the two teams played to a 
scoreless tie. but the game was Canadian 
rugby, which the Harvards and McGills 
agreed was a better game than Boston 
football. Canadian rules permitted 
touchdowns as well as conversions and 
field goals and. with fairly extensive re- 
finements, are the basis of today's game. 

Cohane claims a lot of other firsts for 


Harvard: victim of the first upset (1876, 
to Yale): first to introduce the kicking 
game, spring drills and tackling dummy: 
first player listed as All-America (James 
Cumnock, 1889); first to appoint coach- 
es and a team physician; first halftime 
locker room; first black All-America 
(Bill Lewis, 1893). To commemorate all 
this the Crimson has adopted an insig- 
nia for the season that features a large H 
surrounded by the legend: "1874-1974 — 
The Real Football Centennial." Fine, 
but whatever happened to McGill? 

SHAGGY DOGLEG STORY 

Bob Russell of Centerville, Ohio had tak- 
en up golf only a few weeks before and 
he was having a downer. He was going 
so bad, in fact, that he thought the ex- 
plosion he heard when he took a prac- 
tice swing on the 15th fairway at Kitty 
Hawk Golf Center was a cherry bomb 
dropped at his feet by one of the jokers 





in his foursome. They’re funny that way 
in Centerville. 

Then the smoke cleared and he felt a 
burning sensation. He saw blood on his 
leg and his body went limp. "My God," 
he said, •‘I've been shot!" The others hit 
the dirt, suspecting a sniper. Crawling 
around, they finally discovered the truth. 
Russell's club— a two-iron, for purists— 
had detonated a live .22 caliber rifle car- 
tridge hidden in the grass. 

Damage to the leg, fortunately, was 
minimal. Russell is back on the links and 
figures that if he never improves at all he 
ronUnued 
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will always have this story to tell about 
the time he shot a hole-in-onc-leg. 

FRUIT OF LABOR NEGOTIATIONS 

At least one good result emerged from 
the National Football League players 
strike — Cincinnati backup Quarterback 
Wayne Clark’s announcement of the 
birth of his second child: 

“Carol Clark crossed the picket line 
at Good Samaritan Hospital in Cincin- 
nati and after 20 hours of unfair labor 
practices, all parties in the negotiations, 
including Wayne and Carol Clark, and 
the rookie free agent, Darin Hartley 
Clark, emerged from the closed-door ses- 
sion and announced that agreement had 
been finalized at 1 1 :08 p.m. with no drugs 
involved. 

“Issues resolved included a healthy re- 
porting weight of 9 pounds, 15'/4 ounces 
(more than what was bargained for) and 
length of20 l /2 inches. Also, a compromise 
of the economic and freedom issues was 
reached when Darin was assured of free 
room and board plus per diem in return 
for the loss of Wayne's and Carol's free- 
dom for the next 18-plus years. 

"Brother Brian, a two-year veteran, 
announced later that the contract was 
guaranteed no-cut, no-trade, no-waiver. 
Pension and insurance benefits to be 
agreed on later.” 

SURE THING 

Betting persons who take the home team 
on Monday night football claim it is the 
best deal since money was invented. Fa- 
vored or not, the home team on the How- 
ard-Frank-Don show last year beat the 
spread in all but one of the 1 3 games tele- 
vised. The trend continues. Buffalo, a six- 
point underdog, beat Oakland in the 
opener and Dallas, favored by eight over 
Philadelphia, lost 13-10. If this keeps up, 
the bettors may never have to go back 
to working for a living. 

DOUBLE JEOPARDY 

The next time Bill Ainsworth of South- 
western Bell in Houston carries a "beep" 
softball through airport security, he is go- 
ing to choose his words with a little great- 
er care. Invented by a telephone compa- 
ny worker, the ball has a hoilowed-out 
center that contains a tiny battery con- 
nected to a beeper. It enables the blind 
to play ball, but it is not the sort of play- 
thing that is going to win any awards 
from edgy guards. 

“This ball contains an electronic de- 


vice," Ainsworth said. A cop put his 
hand on his pistol. "It produces a beep- 
ing sound when this pin is pulled." Dark, 
grim glances. 

At last, one brave checker pulled the 
pin. Guards raced over at the tone of the 
beep. After he got everybody calmed 
down, Ainsworth strolled through the 
checkpoint, ball in hand — and the metal 
detector alarm went off. Keys and change 
in Ainsworth’s pocket. Well, can't win 
'em all. 

MADE IN HEAVEN? 

Love still conquers all but sometimes the 
arrangements are difficult, as San Fran- 
cisco's John Vick discovered last month 
in planning the marriage of his daugh- 
ter, Lisa Jon-Marie, to Wayne Luty. 
Vick, who re-creates the horse racing re- 
sults from Bay Meadows Race Track for 
KXRX Radio, planned to have the wed- 
ding reception at the track's clubhouse. 
The racing schedule precluded a date 
from T uesday through Saturday, but that 
was only the beginning of the troubles. 

Lisa's godfather is Charlie Silvera, the 
former Yankee catcher who is now a 
coach with the Texas Rangers, so the 
wedding had to occur on a day the Rang- 
ers would be in town against the A's. So- 
loist for the wedding was Jeff Carter, who 
sings the national anthem at all the Gi- 
ant home games at Candlestick Park, and 
Papa Vick also announces Raider games 
at Oakland Coliseum. Their schedules 
had to be taken into account. 

On Sunday, Sept. 8, all the signs were 
right. The track was closed, the A’s were 
hosting the Rangers in the afternoon, the 
Raiders had played the Jets on Saturday 
and the Giants were on the road. The 
wedding came off just 30 minutes after 
the Rangers got through beating the A's. 

RULE OF THE ROAD 

Baseball and, specifically, the Pittsburgh 
Pirates needlessly find themselves in an 
untenable position. For taking his wife 
on three road trips this summer against 
club rules, Pitcher Jerry Rcuss w'as fined 
a reported S600. Reuss filed a grievance, 
demanding an apology and a refund. He 
probably will get at least the refund. It is 
hard to imagine any deliberative body 
these days deciding for employers who 
would regulate employees' private lives, 
in particular the lives of their spouses. 

The Pittsburgh management, like most 
others in organized ball, considers ac- 
companying wives disruptive influences. 


but rather than dictate to Rcuss, the Pi- 
rates might better have pointed out to 
him what happened when his wife was 
along on the trips. He was knocked out 
early in two games and lost a third. The 
one game he won was hard to lose. The 
Pirates jumped off to a 14-1 lead. In base- 
ball, players talking contract always dis- 
cover, statistics speak louder than words. 

PLAY NOW, FLY LATER 

Pinehurst, The Dunes, Firestone, Pebble 
Beach, Thunderbird. . . . Last week 21 
pro-am teams played all these courses in 
one tournament— and never left home. 
It was the Inaugural Pepsi-Cola Indoor 
Golf Classic at Norm Schaut's Golf-O- 
Raina in Bedford Hills, N.Y. 

Golf-O-Rama uses a teaching device 
that has appeared in several parts of the 
country and likely will become the 
game's next fad. The golfer plays the en- 
tire course by hitting his ball at photo- 
graphs projected onto a screen. A com- 
puter measures his yardage, flashes the 
figure onto the screen and shows with a 
little golf-ball scanner where his ball 
landed before the slide changes for the 
next shot. Many of those who played in 
last week's tournament played all winter 
in oncc-a-wcek leagues and have found 
their handicaps dropping, sometimes 
dramatically. They believe that indoor 
golf takes away the variables of weather 
and forces the golfer to concentrate on 
the ball. 

Spirits and competition were high at 
the Golf-O-Rama last week. One frus- 
trated contestant tossed his wedge, but 
on the whole some very good golf was 
played. As one pro said, "Pebble Beach's 
par-3 17th was just as tough indoors 
as out. I bogeyed it at Pebble Beach 
and l bogeyed it here." But this time 
without having to wade through a foot 
of water. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Danny Murtaugh, Pittsburgh Pirate 
manager: "Why, certainly I'd like to 
have a fellow who hits a home run every 
time at bat, who strikes out every oppos- 
ing batter when he's pitching and who is 
always thinking about two innings 
ahead. The only trouble is to get him to 
put down his cup of beer, come down 
out of the stands and do those things." 

• Marty Howe, on his father and team- 

mate Gordie Howe: "He's built like no 
one else in the world. His arms start at 
his ears." end 
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GO UP! 

GM f hrd,Chi yslerHike Prices. 


3 . lh , I Ford and Chrysler. hiking their poccr » total •«* 

DETROIT-To keep up with recent riser "the 545* ^.peciively. 

price of rteel, the Big Three auto manufacturer* ge Exlr , or ^mn latrrMJ 
announced new increase. on car* and opt on | ^ muUjpk pnce , n e,e^* put into effect by 

Thir i* GM'r seventh price n»e since theena o lheaulomnkC n»rc unusual forthcmd||U|||pP 

the ' 7 ? model year Increases have included not 

| only the baric vehicle but ^ 


Little One Stays Down! 


Still *2625 


©Volkswagen of Amctico 1974. *Sedon 1H-1 P.O.f., Suggested Retail Price, loeol Toner ond Other Dealer Delivery Chorges Additionof. 




You wouldn't buy 
a new car 

without comparing costs. 


Shouldn't you be 
as careful about your 
life insurance? 


Some car dealers will sell you 
the same car as another but 
charge you more for it. That’s 
why you compare costs. 

Well, the same thing can 
happen with life insurance. 
Because all companies don’t 
charge the same for the 
same coverage. And if you 
don’t choose the right one, you 
could pay up to thousands 
of dollars more than you have 
to over your lifetime. 

You may think you 


know what your cost is 
because you know what you're 
paying. But premiums 
usually don’t reflect the true 
cost. They should be adjusted 
for dividends, anticipated 
cash values and other 
considerations before you can 
really compare costs. 

So, if you’d like to be 
careful about buying life 
insurance, which has to last 
you a lot longer than an 
automobile, you should send 
for the impartially written 


booklet, “How to Select the 
Right Life Insurance Company.” 

It doesn’t quote you 
prices— ours or anyone else’s— 
but it will tell you how to 
compare companies— and their 
costs. Send for it and it’s 
just possible you could save 
enough to help buy a new car 
some day. We promise no 
one will call unless you ask. 

We want you to choose 
the right life insurance company. 
Even if you don’t choose us. 


r 



The Bankers Life. Consumer Services 
I)es Moines, Iowa 50307 

Please mail me. without obligation, a free copy of 
"How to Select the Right Life Insurance Company." 
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Name. 


City SlnK 7ip 

THE BANKERS LIFE 

BANKERS LIFE COMPANY. DES MOINES. IOWA 50307 



Individual and group life, health and disability programs Pension and profit 
snaring investment plans A subsidiary. BLC Equity Services Corporation, ot 
lers mutual funds and variable annuities through registered representatives 




A world of color and coordination, exclusive fabrics and designs, and the natural quality of the ultimate: 100% virgin wool. There's no place quite like it. 

From our Mainstream Collection coat. $72 50, solid shirt, $24. slacks. $40, plaid shirt. $24, slacks, $40 
For further information write Dept MS. Pendleton Woolen Mills, Portland, Oregon 97207 
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Sports Illustrated 

OCTOBER 7, 1974 


TILTING TO 
THE WEST 


As the two leagues approached the playoffs, the Coast teams 
were likely favorites to appear in a series of, by and for California 

by RON FIMRITE 



T here will be stiff resistance from the 
Eastern elements, as there generally 
is, but this could be the year that base- 
ball experiences the continental tilt, when 
the World Series will become merely an 
intramural exercise between teams of 
Californians. The game’s defending 
champions are the inimitable Oakland 
A’s, and the biggest obstacle in the way 
of a third straight Series win would seem 
to lie only 400-some-odd miles to the 
south, in Los Angeles. A sort of com- 
muter-airline Series was a distinct possi- 
bility as the two Western stalwarts peered 
ahead last weekend to the league play- 
offs beginning this Saturday. 

Neither team finished its season im- 
pressively. The A’s backed into the 
American League West title, losing to the 
White Sox on the evening the tenacious 
Texas Rangers mathematically eliminat- 
ed themselves by losing to Kansas City. 
And the Dodgers required the services 
of their season-long whipping boys, the 
San Diego Padres, whom they defeated 

Triple-threat men all. A's Owner Finley is 
the centerpiece and clockwise from upper 
left are Fingers. Rudi, Blue, Tenace, Cam- 
paneris. Hunter, Captain Bando, Jackson. 


Saturday night for the 16th time in 18 
meetings, to clinch at least a tie for their 
division championship. Neither team 
was annihilating the opposition in the 
last days of the long season, but the de- 
molition potential nonetheless exists. 
The major concern for the Westerners in 
the playoffs was that they would be con- 
fronting Eastern Division champions 
sharpened at the finish by far keener 
competition. 

The A’s, at least, should be equal to 
the challenge. They have not seemed 
quite as fundamentally sound, quite as 
alert under their God-fearing new man- 
ager, Alvin Dark, as they were in the two 
previous championship seasons, but they 
are well-fortified and, as always, sardon- 
ically entertaining. The A’s deplore their 
Mephistophelean owner, Charles O. Fin- 
ley, their drafty and mostly uninhabited 
ball park, their sanctimonious manager 
and, on occasion, even each other. But 
they win. Like true professionals, they set 
pettiness aside when they "step between 
the lines.” 

Actually, the A’s are more outspoken 
than acerbic. Their public squabbles, 
even the celebrated altercation between 
Reggie Jackson and Bill North, can be 
interpreted as the manifestation of a con- 


temporaneous fervor for uninhibited 
expression. Mostly they are jolly good 
fellows, amiable and droll, as exemplified 
by their captain and leading runs-batted- 
in producer, Sal Bando. 

Asked last week which of the two con- 
tending Eastern Division teams he would 
prefer meeting in the American League 
championship series, Bando replied, 
"Baltimore is an experienced team, but 
the Yankees might come in with all that 
luck working for them. Frankly, I’d rath- 
er play a team of plain ballplayers than 
face somebody who’s got an in with the 
Man up there.” 

The A’s do well enough with the men 
they have down here. If their team bat- 
ting average is not high — it is under 
.250 — they must be the timeliest hitters 
in the game. Bando, for example, had 
only 119 hits through last week, but he 
had driven in 103 runs. Gene Tenace’s 
batting average is under .220, but of his 
102 hits 44 have been for extra bases. 
Four A's — Jackson, Joe Rudi, Bando 
and Tenace — have hit 20 or more home 
runs and three — Bando, Rudi and Jack- 
son — have driven in more than 90 runs. 

The A’s are as swift as they are pow- 
erful. They have stolen more bases than 
the speedy Dodgers, North leading the 

continued 
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American League with 54. Campy Cam- 
paneris, a terror in last year’s World Se- 
ries, has stolen 34, and Jackson, despite 
his usual succession of muscle pulls, has 
25. Oakland also has on hand — or foot — 
the former world-class sprinter. Herb 
Washington, possessor of the most un- 
usual statistics in baseball history. Wash- 
ington, whose chores are confined to 
pinch running, has appeared in 90 games, 
been at bat not at all, scored 29 runs and 
stolen 28 bases in 43 attempts. When he 
enters a game it is for the sole purpose 
of stealing second base and subsequently 
scoring from there. That he succeeds as 
often as he does is a tribute to his speed 
and his willingness to learn at least this 
aspect of a game with which he had scant 
familiarity. Washington is a Finley cre- 
ation and, like so many of that great ex- 
perimenter’s schemes, he seems to be 
working out. 

Herb is only one of the A's Washing- 
tons. The other. Outfielder Claudell, 
though only 20, is a somewhat more com- 
plete player. Brought up from the minors 
in midseason, Washington has hit over 
.280 much of the time and looks to be a 
future star. His first major league hit was 
a triple ofT Gaylord Perry, whose formi- 
dable reputation impressed him not in 
the least. Washington did not play base- 
ball or much of anything else in nearby 
Berkeley High School, but his confidence 
is exceeded only by his inexperience. 


Steve Garvey fields first fine, hits a ton. 



With the return of Catcher Ray Fosse, 
who injured his neck intervening in the 
Jackson-North imbroglio, the A’s are se- 
cure at every defensive position and bet- 
ter off than that in some. Rudi is gen- 
erally considered to be the best defensive 
leftfielder in the league, perhaps in the 
game, and the virtually unregarded Dick 
Green is among the finest second base- 
men. Jackson is an erratic but occasion- 
ally spectacular rightfielder, and Bando 
and Campaneris are superb in combina- 
tion on the left side of the infield. 

But in a short series, such as those in 
prospect in the A’s immediate future, hit- 
ting and fielding are, as even Jackson 
concedes, “a poor second and third to 
pitching.’’ And in pitching the A’s have 
an advantage over all their prospective 
foes, even the Dodgers. 

Foremost on a staff that compiled an 
overall earned run average of 2.96 is Jim 
(Catfish) Hunter, who won 25 games 
(against 12 losses) so expeditiously that 
scarcely anyone noticed. Hunter is not a 
strikeout man — he fanned only 139 bat- 
ters in 3153$ innings — but he is also not 
a bases-on-balls man, yielding only 46 
walks. What Hunter does is pitch the ball 
over the plate and let somebody hit it, 
usually on the ground or straight up in 
the air. He has been described as “a 
pitcher’s pitcher,’’ a craftsman who 
throws the ball only where he intends it 
to go. He has won 106 games in the last 
five years. 

“There’s nothing mysterious about 
him,’’ says Baltimore Manager Earl 
Weaver, a grudging admirer. “He’s got 
his pitches and he just throws them 
over the plate and keeps challenging the 
hitters.” 

Because he walks hardly anyone, nev- 
er wastes a pitch and rarely falls behind 
a hitter, the games Hunter pitches sel- 
dom last much longer than two hours. 
He works with efficiency and dispatch, 
if little flair, and he wins and wins. The 
other A’s starters are Ken Holtzman (19- 
16) and Vida Blue (17-15). They have 
estimable bullpen support from the right- 
handed Rollie Fingers and the left-hand- 
ed Paul Lindblad. 

The Yankees could not hope to chal- 
lenge such talent without assistance from 
the Almighty. But playing under Bill Vir- 
don, the manager who was an embarrass- 
ingly well-publicized second choice to 
former A's boss Dick Williams, and in 
an alien ball park, Shea Stadium, they 
must have been liked by Somebody Up 



Davey Lopes can err at second, but is swift. 


There to have come as far as they did. 

The Yankee situation was further 
muddied by an equally embarrassing and 
well-publicized position shift that sent 
Bobby Murcer, the heir to DiMaggio and 
Mantle, from center field to right. Mur- 
cer, grumbling all the way to his new post, 
nevertheless set about leading the 
league’s outfielders in assists with 20, and 
his center-field successor, Elliott Mad- 
dox, was among the league’s top 10 hit- 
ters. Murcer has hit .274 and driven in 
87 runs despite a virtually powerless sea- 
son at the plate. After averaging more 
than 25 homers in his previous five sea- 
sons as a regular, Murcer hit only 10 this 
year. And scarcely anyone else filled the 
power vacancy, although Lou Piniella re- 
emerged as a .300 hitter after a .250 year 
at Kansas City. 

The Yankees did benefit from good 
pitching by medical student George 
( Doc) Medich (19-14), former Oriole Pat 
Dobson (18-15) and, occasionally, from 
Rudy May (7-5), Larry Gura (5-1) and 
the renowned reliever. Sparky Lyle (9-3). 
But their catcher, Thurman Munson, 
had 22 errors, a statistic to gladden the 
likes of North, Campaneris and the 
Washingtons. 

Despite Sal Bando’s concern, Balti- 
more was much more feared by the A’s, 
primarily because, as North has ob- 
served, “They’re more like us.” The Ori- 
oles can run and field and even hit a lit- 
tle bit. And they can pitch, particularly 
since Jim Palmer recuperated from an el- 
bow injury that kept him on the disabled 


list for 54 days and Dave McNally re- 
covered from whatever was ailing him. 

Palmer and McNally, both of whom 
enjoyed four successive 20-game seasons 
in the past, seemed useless at the start of 
the year. McNally was only 8-8 by July 
25, but he has won eight of 10 since then, 
with eight complete games and three 
shutouts. Palmer went 4-4 after emerging 
from oblivion and was impressive in the 
late-season rush. Junk-pitch practitioner 
Mike Cuellar (22-10) had his fourth 20- 
game season, and fireballing Ross G rims- 
ley, obtained in a trade with Cincinnati, 
won 18 and lost 13, Grimsley, like Cuel- 
lar a lefthander, also had a perfect rec- 
ord (3-0) against Oakland this year. 

Weaver still favors platooning his 
catchers, outfielders and first basemen, 
but he leaves well enough alone at sec- 
ond, third and shortstop, where Bobby 
Grich, Brooks Robinson and Mark Be- 
langer had capital seasons. The Orioles 
extended the A's to five games in the play- 
offs last year and beat them three years 
ago. All things considered, the A’s pre- 
ferred the Yankees. 

“I f we have any weakness," says Dodg- 
er Manager Walter Alston, “it’s on de- 
fense. Our strength is that we are well- 
balanced.” 

A semanticist might detect a contra- 
diction there, though none really exists. 
The Dodgers are not particularly adept 
fielders. Shortstop Bill Russell commit- 
ted 39 errors and Second Baseman Davcy 
Lopes had 24, while Centerfielder Jim 
Wynn had a bum throwing arm most of 
the season. But Los Angeles pitching and 
a rare talent for the spectacular afield 
compensated handsomely for the odd 
boo-boo in an otherwise impeccable 
100-win season. 

There can be no faulting the Dodger 
offense, even if it tailed off slightly at the 
end. Like their neighbors to the north, 
the Dodgers are loaded with clutch hit- 
ters. First Baseman Steve Garvey, who 
describes his season as "full of plusses," 
was leading the team as of Sunday with 
1 10 RBIs, Wynn had 108 and Ron Cey 
97. These three, plus Lopes, also scored 
85 to 105 runs. 

All Los Angeles Dodgers teams have 
been running teams. Lopes had 57 steals 
and Leftfielder Bill Buckner, a reckless 
player of the Pete Rose persuasion, had 
31. Garvey and Buckner were among the 
league's top hitters. The Dodgers simply 
are hard to hold off. 


The loss of a quality pitcher like Tom- 
my John, who was 1 3-3 before he injured 
his elbow in midseason, might have crip- 
pled a less resourceful team, but the 
Dodgers found John's absence merely in- 
convenient. With him they might have 
won 110 games. Don Sutton, curiously 
ineffective earlier in the season, has 
come on to win 1 8 while losing nine. And 
Andy Messersmith became the National 
League’s first 20-game winner when he 
defeated San Diego last Saturday night. 
He had lost only six. The third starter — 
and three will do in the playoffs and 
World Series — is the promising Doug 
Rau (13-10). 

In support of these dependables is the 
ubiquitous Mike Marshall, who can only 
be regarded as unbelievable. Marshall, 
the off-season physiologist, set relief rec- 
ords for appearances (105), consecutive 
games pitched (13), innings pitched 
(206 H) and games finished (83) through 
last week. Only Marshall himself appears 
capable of surpassing such extraordinary 
achievements. If he is not fatigued he 
could be devastating in postseason play. 

Although they are a comparatively in- 
experienced team — Garvey, Cey and 
Lopes played only their second complete 
major league seasons as regulars — the 
Dodgers showed considerable poise un- 
der almost continuous attack from the 
high-powered Cincinnati Reds. The A’s 
boast of the incalculable value of play- 
off and Series experience, but Alston dis- 
misses such talk as cant. “Writers write 
more about pressure,” he says, “than 
players feel it.” Garvey, hardly the flip- 
pant type, joshes, “We have a date with 
destiny, as they say. An appointment in 
the fall classic.” 

Those who hoped to cancel that ap- 
pointment were the St. Louis Cardinals 
and the Pittsburgh Pirates, furious an- 
tagonists to the very end. While the A’s 
had much in common with the Orioles 
and the Dodgers, the Cardinals and the 
Pirates were entirely dissimilar. 

The Cardinals had only average start- 
ing pitchers but excellent relievers. The 
Pirates had surprisingly effective starters, 
but their bullpen, even with the esteemed 
Dave Giusti, was undependable. The 
Cardinal offense consisted primarily of 
getting Lou Brock on base, having Ted 
Sizemore wait out enough pitches for 
Brock to steal, then having Reggie Smith, 
Ted Simmons or Joe Torre drive him 
home. The Pirate offense consisted of 
having Rennie Stennett, Manny Sanguil- 


len, A1 Oliver, Willie Stargell, Richie Zisk 
and Richie Hebner pound the stuffing out 
of the ball. 

The Pirates were plainly the best-hit- 
ting team in baseball, and they swung at 
everything thrown in their direction, es- 
chewing the base on balls as the coward's 
way to first base. Only Stargell accepted 
walks, and many of his were intentional, 
a tribute to his home-run power. The A’s 
as a team walked nearly 60 times more 
than the Pirates this season. 

Pittsburgh lost Pitcher Dock Ellis to a 
broken hand last month, but in his stead 
the team had such capable starters as Jer- 
ry Reuss, Jim Rooker, Ken Brett and 
Bruce Kison. The Cardinals had to make 
do with Lynn McGlothen, the elderly 
Bob Gibson, rookie Bob Forsch and the 
inconsistent lefty, John Curtis. In relief, 
however, they had the triumvirate of Al 
Hrabosky, Mike Garman and Rich Folk- 
ers, whose combined won-lost record was 
21-5. 

Unexpected heroes, surprising perfor- 
mances, even upsets can emerge from 
such a melange as this. The Eastern 
teams, freshly exhilarated from division- 
al combat, could overcome what appears 
to be superior talent. And Lord knows, 
they will be ready. 

But chances are the full madness will 
be confined to the frenzied shore of Cal- 
ifornia. That, one supposes, represents 
progress. end 

Andy Messersmith leads the mound corps. 






TWO ANTHONYS STAGE A RUN-IN 

For connoisseurs of the hipper-dipper, the zigzag and the shoulder feint, Mr. Davis of USC outdistanced Mr. Dorsett 
of Pitt 149 yards to 59, but much of the credit for the Trojans' 16-7 win belonged to his cohorts by JOE JARES 


I t was billed as AD versus TD. Tail- 
back Anthony Davis of USC and Tail- 
back Tony Dorsett of the University of 
Pittsburgh, meeting last Saturday on the 
bright green AstroTurf of 50-year-old 
Pitt Stadium. The fantastic AD, who 
scored six touchdowns against Notre 
Dame as a sophomore, who ran a kick- 
off 106 yards for a score against Arkan- 
sas, who could dart around the drops in 
a severe rainstorm and never get damp. 
And the fabulous TD, who made All- 
America as a freshman, who gained 209 
yards against Notre Dame, who could 
dodge between the bullets on a machine- 
gun practice range. It would have been 
an even jazzier promotion except that the 
NCAA cracked down at the last minute 


and insisted that USC and Pitt also suit 
up all those dull tackles, fullbacks and 
linebackers and have a regular football 
game. 

Davis and Dorsett were never on the 
field at the same time, but it was an en- 
tertaining afternoon anyway. Like 
Astaire and Kelly taking turns dancing 
on a crowded stage, both showed flashes 
of genius before being caught up in var- 
ious melees. The final score was: Davis, 
149 yards; Dorsett, 59. And about that 
little matter of the football game occur- 
ring simultaneously, USC won 16-7. 

Of course, Davis vs. Dorsett was just 
as much a contest between their support- 
ing casts up front, and USC’s line (and 
depth and defense) was better. Davis’ 


complete running record was 149 yards 
in 33 carries fora 4.5 average anda touch- 
down. His longest single run was 16 
yards. He had the additional satisfac- 
tion — and frustration — of watching the 
prudent Panthers keep the ball as far 
away from him as possible the two times 
they kicked off. Dorsett, who did not re- 
turn punts or kickoffs, had never been 
held to as few as 59 yards. He made them 
on 15 carries for a 3.9 average. His long- 
est gain was 23 yards. Not only did he 
have a weaker offensive line blocking for 
him, but his team was on defense for 44 
minutes. 

Almost lost in the statistical shuffle was 
Allen Carter, Davis’ senior classmate and 
backup tailback, who averaged 7.3 yards 
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Gliding Into the Pittsburgh secondary. Davis 
makes the kind of gain that won him the day. 

a carry, better than either of the two stars. 
Carter comes from Bonita High, the 
same California school that produced 
Army’s Mr. Outside, Glenn Davis. USC 
Coach John McKay thinks Carter is the 
best high school runner he ever saw, but 
his college career has been hampered by 
a series of maladies — two pulled ham- 
string muscles, a deep Charley horse, a 
sprained toe and a groin pull — not to 
mention the presence of Davis. 

Still, this particular weekend belonged 
to the two tailbacks who like to be called 
by their initials. The hoopla in Pittsburgh 
was wonderful, competing nicely with 
that engendered by the Pirates, involved 
in a pennant race, and the Steelers. Ev- 
erybody seemed to be talking about AD 
and TD, Mr. Touchdown West and Mr. 
Touchdown East. The fact that Davis 
and Dorsett had met in Chicago at a pre- 
season All-America promotion took on 
all the significance of another Yalta Con- 
ference. They were regularly quizzed on 
what had passed between them. 

”1 heard I was Tony’s idol, and I could 
see it in his eyes when I walked into that 
hotel,” said Davis. “He asked for a lot 


of advice on running and how you gain 
weight and stuff like that.” 

“I mentioned that I was putting on 
some weight for this season,” said Dor- 
sett, “and Davis asked me if I was sure 1 
wanted to do it. He said he put some 
weight on last season and it slowed him 
down.” 

Part of the pregame fun was to dissect 
the two runners’ styles or listen with rapt 
attention to someone who had. For a 
man lucky enough to have a ticket in his 
pocket, comparing AD and TD made the 
anticipation of the game even more de- 
licious, like an automobile buff with $20,- 
000 to spend considering the merits of a 
Rolls-Royce and a Mercedes. Pitt Offen- 
sive Backfield Coach Harry Jones, once 
the Philadelphia Eagles' top draft choice 
(out of Arkansas), seemed to have ex- 
amined the pair movie frame by movie 
frame, wearing out the film the way an 
opera fan might wear out his old Caruso 
records. 

“Pitt and USC are pretty similar in of- 
fenses, so it is relatively easy to compare 
the two runners,” said Jones. “USC runs 
the same plays — dives, sweeps, the isola- 
tion play, counters and the spring draw — 
that they made famous with Mike Gar- 
rett and O. J. Simpson. Davis is more of a 


choppy runner, more power. He’s an inch 
or two shorter than Dorsett, but he’s also 
10 to 15 pounds heavier. This physical 
difference emphasizes Davis’ jitterbug 
style. He’s definitely a stronger runner. 
But Dorsett is as fluid and smooth as any- 
body I’ve ever seen on a football field. 
He’s so smooth that it doesn’t look like 
he’s even running. He’s gliding. 

“I’d say Dorsett has the quicker feet. 
It may not seem that way, and perhaps 
you couldn’t tell who was quicker until 
you timed them in the 40. But Dorsett, 
to me, looks lighter on his feet.” 

TD has run the 40-yard dash in 4.4. 
AD was timed in 4.5 in his freshman year 
but has not had an official clocking since. 
“I could be faster, who knows?” he said. 
“The guy chasing me on the kickoff re- 
turn in Arkansas was a 9.5 man and I 
pulled away from him.” 

“Both of them run the way you’d like 
to teach your kids to run,” said Jones. 
“They both do things you’d want your 
running backs to do. Of course they say 
running’s natural, and in their cases I 
guess it is. Whoever coaches these backs 
doesn’t have to say much to them.” 

Talking about them is another matter. 
Pitt Head Coach Johnny Majors, once 
an All-America runner him- continued 



Dorsett was rarely as ignored by the Trojans as he was on this effort. He carried only IS times, once for S3 yards, the game's longest 
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self at Tennessee, entertained the Los 
Angeles and Pittsburgh reporters Friday 
night in a restaurant on a hill high above 
the city lights. If TD had been there, Ma- 
jors might have slapped him on the fend- 
er and invited one of the guests to kick 
his tires. Gently. 

“Dorsett accelerates faster than any- 
one I’ve ever seen,” said the coach. 
"Faster than Greg Pruitt or Johnny 
Rodgers.” 

Majors is a good coach and good re- 
cruiter, in only his second year of rebuild- 
ing the sport at Pitt, and Dorsett is not 
only his best weapon on the field but the 
best peg on which to hang a sales talk. 
Syracuse had Jim Brown, Ernie Davis, 
Floyd Little, Jim Nance and Larry Cson- 
ka. USC had Jon Arnett, Mike Garrett, 
O. J. Simpson and now has Davis. Ma- 
jors hopes Dorsett can win the Heisman 
Trophy and be only the first of a long 
line of All-America runners at Pitt. He 
figures the state has enough room, and 
talent, for him and Penn State's Joe Pa- 
terno, although he is not sure how Pa- 
terno feels about that. 

McKay has not been known to keep 
quiet about the fact that he has a nimble 
runner, but he was somewhat subdued 
in talking about Davis before the game. 
He was more concerned with his offen- 
sive line. Injuries and inconsistencies 
have forced him to move people around; 
268-pound Bill Bain has played at three 
positions already this season. The 
group’s performance in USC’s opening 
loss to Arkansas had McKay in a snit. 

“Our offensive line is a bunch of real 
nice people,” he said sarcastically. "Da- 
vis is fine. Davis is going to play real well 
if we will just block for him.” 

Davis and Dorsett took all this calm- 
ly. Dressed in a bright-yellow jump suit 
on the charter flight to Pittsburgh, Da- 
vis made a brilliant broken-field run 
down a crowded aisle to grab some choc- 
olate-chip cookies from a stewardess. 
Dorsett, when told that the confronta- 
tion of the ages was coming up on Sat- 
urday, did not change expression as he 
said, "Well, you could call it that if you 
like.” After a little urging, he said, "And 
you tell AD that Pitt is waiting for him 
and so am I. I want to show him what I 
can do and I hope it will be enough.” 

It was not. But when he glided up the 
middle for 23 yards on the last play of 
the first quarter, he brought his career 
total to 1 ,964 yards, good enough to sur- 
pass by seven Marshall Goldberg’s Pitt 


career record set 36 years ago. The Pan- 
thers scored on a Bill Daniels to Karl 
Farmer pass soon after to take a 7-3 lead. 
At that point it seemed entirely possible 
that Pitt might win its third straight game 
and send USC home with an 0-2 record, 
something that has not occurred since 
McKay has had white hair. 

Not much good happened to the Pan- 
thers after that. They stopped U SC drives 
at their 15 and 14 to keep the lead at the 
half, and Trojan Quarterback Pat Haden 
suffered a mild concussion and had to 
leave the game. But from the third quar- 
ter on Pitt just seemed to be valiantly try- 
ing to hold off the inevitable, helped by 
three fumbles by Hadcn’s substitute, 
Vince Evans, one of them as he hurtled 
into the end zone. Between long, time- 
consuming USC drives, Pitt usually 
would struggle for three downs and punt, 
forcing the Panther defenders to drag 
their tongues back on the field again. 

Finally in the fourth quarter USC 
managed to hang on to the ball and, with 
Davis in charge, moved for a touchdown. 
Carrying on more or less every other 
play, Davis went five, three, two and, 
consecutively, from the Pittsburgh 13, 
seven, four and two. The six points gave 
him 216 for his career, a Trojan record 
shared by Simpson and Mort Kaer and, 
more important, it gave USC the lead. 

Now it was Dorsett’s turn to get it 
back, but he never really had a chance. 
Quarterback Daniels fumbled and even 
though Evans fumbled right back to Pitt 
on the next play, Daniels chose to try a 
long pass on first down, which USC in- 
tercepted at its own 22. Now, while Dor- 
sett watched helplessly from the sideline, 
Davis and Carter alternated carries — 
hammer, hammer, hammer — and when 
they got it close, Evans, a sophomore JC 
transfer, scored on a roll-out for the final 
touchdown. 

“We did what the coaches wanted us 
to do, wear ’em down,” said USC Of- 
fensive Tackle Steve Knutson. 

"At times we dominated the line of 
scrimmage,” said McKay, "and that 
made it tough for Tony to run. We were 
afraid of him right to the end.” 

For Dorsett there was some consola- 
tion, other than the fact that he has per- 
haps 33 more college games in which to 
show his skills. The ball he was carrying 
when he broke Goldberg’s record was 
taken out of the game so it could be giv- 
en to him later. It was a Wilson TD 
model. 


IT’S :00, 
ARA, 
TIME TO 
SAY GOODBY 

by RAY KENNEDY 

A s someone well versed in the vaga- 
. ries of college football once said, a 
cliche is a cliche is a cliche. It was not 
Ara Raoul Parseghian, a coach who can 
dish out the hackneyed lines as fearlessly 
as the next man. But last week his Fight- 
ing Irish provided a jolting reminder that 
the reason one hears all those trite locker- 
room sayings each spring is because they 
have a persistent way of proving true ev- 
ery fall. In fact, as the leader of the de- 
fending national champions, Ara has all 
along been predictably saying, if not 
wholly believing, "It is far more difficult 
staying on top than it is getting there.” 

That is what Notre Dame seemed bent 
on proving when it went out last Satur- 
day and got itself upset by Purdue 3 1 -20. 
More startling still, the Boilermakers 
managed their miracle by apparently try- 
ing to disprove another cherished cliche; 
A game is never over until the final gun. 
Thirty-point underdogs at best, Purdue 
exploded for 24 points faster than it takes 
a Notre Dame lineman to whip out the 
statistics showing that the Irish were the 
second-best defensive team in the nation 
last season. 

The Boilermakers’ 24 points were in 
fact the most any team has ever scored 
on an Irish team in the first quarter. And, 
as Ara himself might have said, that was 
all she wrote. 

For the benefit of the stunned fans in 
Notre Dame stadium who couldn’t be- 
lieve their eyes, this is what happened in 
that rapid-fire quarter: 

On the second play Notre Dame’s A1 
Samuel bubbled a pilchout that was re- 
covered by Purdue End Rich Oliver on 
the Irish 32. Then the Boilermakers’ 
Mike Terri 2 zi, playing with a severely 
strained shoulder, passed to Olympic 
sprinter Larry Burton for 23 yards. On 
fourth and one, Terrizzi scored around 
end. Purdue 7, Notre Dame 0. Time 
elapsed: 3 minutes, 16 seconds. 

Stopped on their 21, the Irish punted 
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and three plays later Purdue’s Pete 
Gross, the leading rusher for the day, 
slanted off left tackle and raced 52 yards 
all but unmolested. Purdue 14, Notre 
Dame 0. Time elapsed: 6:57. 

After Tackle Ken Novak, a 6' 7', 274- 
pound behemoth who tossed Irish run- 
ners around like rag dolls all afternoon, 
dropped Samuel for a four-yard loss, 
Quarterback Tom Clements tried to get 
Notre Dame moving with a dangerous 
pass into the flat. Linebacker Bob Man- 
nella picked it off on the run and went 
21 yards for another Boilermaker touch- 
down. Purdue 21, Notre Dame 0. Time 
elapsed: 7:38. 

The Irish slowed the frantic proceed- 
ings long enough to register a first down 
on a pass-interference call before once 
again being forced to punt. But then, led 
by Running Back Scott Dierking, the 
Boilermakers shifted to a power drive 
that culminated in a 47-yard field goal 
by Pete Schmidt. Score: Purdue 24, 
Notre Dame 0. Time elapsed: 12:47. 

Historic first quarters are hard to re- 
cover from, but Notre Dame tried as 
Clements, zeroing in on his favorite re- 
ceiver, Pete Demmerle, led the Irish on 
an 80-yard scoring march early in the sec- 
ond quarter. The touchdown made the 
score 24-7, and so it remained until half- 
time as a portentous rain soaked both 
the large home crowd and the new 1973 
national championship flag that had been 
hoisted to much raucous acclaim in the 
sunny pregame ceremonies. 

The gloom lifted a bit in the third quar- 
ter when, following a 15-yard crash up 


the middle, Notre Dame’s Wayne Bul- 
lock scored on a plunge to pull the Irish 
to within 10 points. Terrizzi, forced to 
leave the game in the second quarter be- 
cause of his injured shoulder, stood ready 
to return if an emergency arose. But none 
ever did as replacement Mark Vitali, a 
sophomore appearing in his first college 
game, rose to the moment by connecting 
on a pair of key passes early in the fourth 
quarter that set up another Purdue 
touchdown. 

Clements, whose 22 completions in 37 
attempts were good for 264 yards, hit 
Demmerle on a long scoring toss in the 


waning minutes but it was not enough 
to offset three interceptions. Or as a woe- 
begone Parseghian put it, "We played 
one too many bad first halves and it cost 
us the game.” 

The upset ended Notre Dame's win- 
ning streak, the longest in college foot- 
ball, at 13, and started Purdue’s, the 
headiest, at one. Coach Alex Agase, not- 
ing that his team lost to Wisconsin 28- 
14 and tied Miami (Ohio) 7-7 so far this 
season, said, “We not only had to play 
to win today, we had to play to win some 
respect.” 

Not bad as cliches go, but his later re- 
mark in the crowded Purdue locker room 
was better. “This may seem small to you 
guys,” Agase told reporters, “but it 
seems like a palace to me." Of Tom Clem- 
ents, the Heisman hopeful, he said, "He's 
such a super player, he’s so dangerous 
that he can break open a game at any 
time.” 

The fact that he didn’t only height- 
ened the sense of d6j& vu for Notre Dame 
followers. In 1950, 1954 and 1967, for in- 
stance, it was the Spoilermakers who 
ended undefeated streaks of 39, 13 and 
12 respectively with upset victories over 
the Irish. 

All of which reminds Ara Parseghian 
of another of his favorite sayings that he 
is certain to impress on his youthful 
charges in the weeks to come: “ ‘Adversity 
has the effect of eliciting talents that 
which under prosperous conditions may 
have remained dormant.” end 
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COOL HAND LUKE MEETS LUIGI 



Paul Newman and a cast of thousands— well, dozens— ride out to capture 
the records. Lights! Action! But no cameras, please by BROCK YATES 


I t is one of those basic Tuesday night 
bust-outs in Wendover. The crowd 
is clustered down at Bonnie and Brent’s 
Hideaway on the other side of the Union 
Pacific tracks, between a trailer park and 
maybe 20 trillion square miles of the 
great dry Salt Lake of western Utah. The 
car-racer types are in town for another 
Bonneville Salt Flats record run and, by 
golly, ol’ Brent is there, serving the weav- 
ing bodies at the bar, snapping open 
Coors cans like crazy. Yes, sir, cans are 
popping, feet are stomping, fat sirloins 
are crackling and flaming on the grill, Bo 
Diddley is yelling from somewhere inside 
the jukebox, and out in a dingy back 
room, pool balls are clicking. 

But isn't that Paul Newman? The Paul 


Newman, bent over the table, lining up 
the 11-ball with those famous stainless- 
steel blue eyes, right here in Wendover? 
Of course it’s Paul Newman, all-round 
thespian, medium-adequate pool player. 
Babe Ruth League chug-a-lug artist and 
not-too-shabby race driver right there in 
the back room of Bonnie and Brent's 
Hideaway. Newman is one of those rac- 
ers who are going to jump into what the 
heavier prose stylists call a “blood red" 
Ferrari and shatter a batch of big-time 
international speed records on the 
world’s fastest wasteland. 

All this is a project of the North Amer- 


ican Racing Team, a spin-off organiza- 
tion of Chinetti Motors, Ferrari's East 
Coast distributor. Luigi Chinetti Sr. won 
at Le Mans three times but has now 
turned over the competition end of the 
business to his son, Luigi Jr., known as 
“Coco” to his prop-jet-set friends. Be- 
cause of his rapid, sideways-past-the- 
barn driving methods, Luigi Jr. was once 
uncharitably called “Loco Coco” by one 
or two of his competitors. It is Coco, a 
youthful 32-year-old, who has organized 
the NART effort at Bonneville. Using a 
pair of team cars, a 365GTB Daytona 
grand touring coupe and an aging, skate- 
board-high 512M prototype with several 
thousand miles in the racing wars, Coco 
hopes to set world and domestic records 
at distances from 10 kilometers to 5,000 
miles and in time frames from one hour 
to 24 hours. Four pilots have been 
named: Chinetti, Newman, two-time 
world driving champion Graham Hill of 
Formula I fame and Milt Minter, a gen- 
tle, moon-faced man from Fresno who 
is one of the most underrated drivers in 
the country. 

Going in, there is one nagging prob- 
lem: whether or not the Ferraris will be 
fast enough to do the job. This possible 
deficiency is compounded by the team's 
rather relaxed, sometimes chaotic ap- 
proach and its harried trio of European 
mechanics who have never seen an ex- 
panse of acreage larger than the Piazza 
San Marco in Venice. 

Most of the speed records, ranging be- 
tween 150 and 190 mph, are held by the 
late Ab Jenkins, a man whose exploits 
at Bonneville between 1933 and 1956 
helped win him four years as mayor of 
Salt Lake City and get his famous “Mor- 
mon Meteor" — a finned, high-wheeled 
monster with a 750-hp aircraft engine — 
enshrined in the Utah state capitol. For 
years those records, some going back to 
1936, have proved to be as indestructible 
as the Mormon faith that helped create 
them. 

Many top race drivers have nibbled 
unsuccessfully at Ab’s clockings, but now 
one optimistic observer of this newest at- 
tack has speculated that the two Ferra- 
ris just might have an edge in the land of 


Cast in a supporting rote. Grand Prix driver Graham Hill figured strongly in the last scene. 



Luigi Chinetti directed — but didn't produce. 


the Latter-day Saints. “After all,” he 
says brightly, “the angel who revealed 
the golden tablets to Mormon prophet 
Joseph Smith was named Moroni. Now, 
assuming that he was Italian. . . 

Forget it. If there is any evidence of 
divine intervention, it is in behalf of Ab. 
not Coco. The cars are not happy slid- 
ing around the flat. 10-mile rectangular 
course laid out by the United States Auto 
Club. The 512M, the faster of the two 
Ferraris, is having trouble averaging 190 
mph for a single lap, whereas back in 
1950 Jenkins' Mormon Meteor chugged 
around Bonneville at that speed for a full 
hour. The Ferraris get cranky, choosing 
to run on a variety of cylinders between 
nine and II, but not their full allotment 
of 12. Coco blows a rear tire on the 
5 1 2M, shredding the bodywork and tear- 
ing up some of the engine’s vital plumb- 
ing. A giant spike found on the course is 
believed to have been the culprit, caus- 
ing Graham Hill to observe, in his best 
Mayfair drollery, that “no doubt it was 
left behind by the early settlers." (Actu- 
ally it is a surveyor spike used in laying 
out the track.) But, most important, the 
star is displeased. 

Newman, whose love of racing shows 
no trace of standard Hollywood ego-trip- 
ping, has come to Bonneville believing 
this will be a low-key gathering of a few 
kindred car nuts, a couple of days of high- 
speed relaxation in the middle of no- 
where. Imagine his surprise when he is 
met by a full CBS television film crew, 
complete with a big-time director in a sa- 
fari jacket with 14 pockets, a sound man 
and a Bell Jet Ranger helicopter. Now 
imagine CBS' surprise when Newman 
tells its film crew that it is welcome to 
train its Eclairs and Arriflcxes and Na- 



Te/evision was free to film the driving scenes, Newman said — as long as he wasn't in them. 


gra mikes on everything between Salt 
Lake City and Ely, Nevada— just as long 
as he doesn’t appear on one frame of film. 

Switchboards light up at network 
headquarters. Trouble in Utah. There is 
a horrible misunderstanding, says Luigi 
Chinetti, whose NART team has sold the 
television rights to CBS, obviously based 
on Newman's participation. We have this 
contract, says CBS. . . . 

Not quite, says Newman. His agree- 
ment gives certain authorization for press 
coverage, but he feels it falls far short of 
providing for his featured appearance in 
a half-hour network television show. 
Money is not the issue. Despite the fact 


that it would take numbers equaling the 
gross national product of Costa Rica to 
hire this same Paul Newman for 30 min- 
utes of network television, the problem 
is image, not dollars. 

“Look at it this way,” says Newman. 
"The whole thing about acting is show- 
ing your butt. You’ve got to be prepared 
to do that as an actor. But I’m not a pro- 
fessional driver and I don’t pretend to 
be as good as Graham or Milt or Coco. 
Just racing around out here with them 
is fun. But doing it in front of a na- 
tional television audience where I’m the 
slow guy — or maybe I’m the guy who 
breaks the car — that’s showing my 

continued 


Converted from race car to record runner, a Ferrari 51 2 M appeared in a sort of cameo role. 
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butt in a way I’m not prepared to do.” 

This statement is not without certain, 
cutting logic: hours earlier, Newman had 
lost the Daytona coupe in a wild, 170- 
mph spinout that had done no damage, 
but even now various Hollywood gossip 
columnists were hacking out florid fabri- 
cations about his supposed troubles at 
Bonneville, exactly the kind of exposure 
he is seeking to avoid. 

Meanwhile, off-track, as they say in 
racing, the Hideaway becomes the scene 
of a ragged eight-ball match among a 
journalist and Newman and his racing 
buddy, Tom Chiccone, a stumpy, brash 
rug manufacturer from Providence, R.I. 
The game ends when Chiccone sets pool 
history by hitting the four-ball so hard 
that it leaps off the table and topples a 
can of Coors on the arm of a nearby 
chair. The trio retires to the bar, where 
Newman challenges all to a chug-a-lug 
contest. 

After extensive preliminaries, the of- 
ficial judge, a young bartender cryptically 
described by one of the patrons as an 
“unemployed priest,” completes the 
countdown and the beer glasses are lift- 
ed. In a particularly unseemly display of 
guzzling, Newman wins a narrow victo- 
ry over the journalist, while Chiccone is 
disqualified for distributing the entire 
contents of his glass on his upper torso. 

Enter a new character. Isn’t that War- 
ren Cowan, high-powered show-biz pub- 
lic-relations mogul, tugging at Newman’s 
arm? What is an eminence like this do- 
ing in Wendover? He is trying to get New- 
man out of the Hideaway in the short 
term, although his major mission is to 
solve the filming issue with CBS; that's 
what Warren Cowan is doing in Wend- 
over. Newman leaves the Hideaway 
amidst much hand-shaking and back- 
slapping from the regular patrons as 
Chiccone returns wearing a clean, dry 
shirt. *’I am a crummy chug-a-lugger, so 
I always carry an extra shirt around,” he 
says. 

Next morning the desert sun is begin- 
ning to fry the Coors out of the little knot 
of people gathered around the scattered 
encampment of cars and semi-trucks in 
the middle of the monster flats. The salt, 
cracked and rippled by a dry summer, 
spreads away toward the distant horizon, 
giving those present the impression they 
are standing on top of a leviathan me- 

Rounding the salty curve In the closing shot, 
the SUM collapsed. The end. Cut to credits. 


ringue pie. The Ferrari team is again 
fashionably late. 

The CBS crew, a collection of poised 
pros, remains cool, awaiting develop- 
ments. Here come the Ragu spaghetti 
people, one of the sponsors of the rec- 
ord run, and here comes Warren Cowan, 
crunching across the salt with his plump 
tummy elegantly draped in a yellow T 
shirt bearing the logo of Cutty Sark 
Scotch. 

A new walk-on. That man with the 
Olympian profile and the burnished ivo- 
ry hair, isn’t that Ed Saxe, a retired pres- 
ident of CBS? It is, indeed, and the film 
crew reports he has arrived to assist in 
negotiating a settlement of the Newman 
television rights. Saxe, Warren Cowan 
and Newman huddle in a motor home. 
They emerge to announce that the star 
will provide a press conference for the 
clutch of newsmen present, which CBS 
may film, and a brief on-camera inter- 
view. It is hardly a half-hour monologue, 
but the film crew believes it can now 
patch together a show. 

Newman is more worried about his 
driving than his television dealings. “I’m 
four seconds off the pace,” he frets, and 
refuses to accept the solace that his per- 
formance is excellent, even when com- 
pared to his more experienced colleagues. 
“He expects too much,” says Luigi. “We 
certainly don’t feel we can play Mac- 
beth. After Newman grouses to Graham 
Hill about his lack of speed, that old pro- 
fessional puts the issue into proper con- 
text by eyeing the famous amateur and 
saying, "Frankly, I’m bloody glad you’re 
not going as fast as I am.” 

The Ferraris finally arrive, looking 
weary. Hill and Minter attempt some 
practice laps. They are going slower than 
the day before. Problems with fuel injec- 
tion, brakes, aerodynamics, handling, ig- 
nition, etc. emphasize the fact that 
NART has come to Bonneville unpre- 
pared. Neither car seems fast enough to 
break any of the unlimited records, al- 
though several in Class C (for engines of 
three to five liters displacement) appear 
within reach. Chinetti leaps into the old 
Daytona and breaks the international 
unlimited record for 10 kilometers and 
the national C Class record for 10 miles. 
But the thought of driving the ill-han- 
dling beast for long periods rattles even 
the unflappable Minter. “If I had to run 
that thing for two hours, I wouldn’t even 
know my own name when I stopped,” he 
says. 


continued 
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The family caras an instrument of pleasure. 

BUICK LeSABRE. At the risk of upsetting the notion of a few. that full-size cars are all pretty much 
Chariots of the Ordinary, let us propose this one as real personality transportation 

Like any spirited conveyance. LeSabre promotes fun. It amplifies it. It even creates it. 

Net only is it capable of whisking you serenely and confidently on various pleasure outings. But it 
offers the room you need for various pleasure paraphernalia, as well 

The trunk is most capacious. There's room for suitcases or beachtoys. Or baseball equipment. 

Or backpacks. Or tents. Or picnic baskets. Or motocross gear Or- 

Then there's the back seat. Three can sit comfortably abreast, cradled in LeSabre's 
richly-tailored seats. ("Drive on. James:') 

If you've a trailer to pull. LeSabre again rises nobly to the task There's a healthy selection of trailer 
towing equipment available - for trailers all the way up to 7.000 pounds Gross Trailer Weight. And. as you 
might expect, driver assists like power steering, power front disc brakes and Turbo. Hydra- malic 
transmission are standard. Thus equipped, heavy loads and long drives won't intimidate it Typical of 
Buick. it's capable of real grace under pressure 

In all. it's a darned neat car. With all sorts of nice things big and small 
going for it. LeSabre just doesn't come off like Mr Average. 

Hey. there's a fresh new spirit in America. It embraces new ideas and 
unfettered thinking. Get with it. eh? At your Buick dealer 
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looks” from the Escadrille Collection. Escadrille brings a new kind of spirit to sport coat dressing. 
In soft, gentle plaids and solids. Pure Wool. In a class by itself. The subtlety of the fabrics makes 
a dramatic contrast to the dash and flair of the tailoring. Escadrille Sport Coats for Fall. A soft look 
that makes a strong fashion statement. 
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COOL HAND run timed 


A decision is reached. The 5I2M will 
be employed to break the world unlim- 
ited six-hour mark of 172.3 mph, set in 
1940 by Ab Jenkins and Indy ace Cliff 
Bcrgere in the Mormon Meteor. Graham 
Hill will drive the first leg, and he ac- 
celerates away, the Ferrari screeching 
ominously as its rear tires fling up a faint 
roostertail of salt. Hill completes four 
laps, then fails to appear. 

A ragged platoon of cars and trucks 
roars across the wastes in search of the 
lost car and driver. Graham is found five 
miles away, standing beside the Ferrari, 
which has deposited certain vital com- 
ponents of its engine and large clots of 
lubricant on the salt. The six-hour rec- 
ord attempt has run about 13 minutes. 

Bud Morgan, the CBS unit producer 
and a tough, trenchant veteran of the cin- 
ema wars, eyes the broken Ferrari being 
towed into the pits and smiles. “I knew 
we were in trouble. Just as Hill started 
his run, the truck with the Porta-Johns 
rolled in. You just can't fight that kind 
of symbolism.” . 

The Daytona is once again pressed into 
service. While not as potent as the 512M, 
it might be fast enough to break several 
national Class C records as a final face- 
saving gesture. This in fact is the case and 
Hill and Chinetti establish modest im- 
provements for 500 kilometers, 500 miles 
and 1,000 kilometers. But after darkness 
grips the flats, the Daytona’s battery 
fails. With Newman at the wheel, it limps 
in for repairs, blind as a mole. Graham 
Hill takes another crack at driving, but 
blows a tire. The ensuing time lost, cou- 
pled with the other problems and the 
car’s modest speed, prompt the NART 
general staff to cancel the rest of the 
proceedings. 

It is three o’clock in the morning. 
Sharp spikes of artificial light illuminate 
the exhausted mechanics and cameramen 
as they load their gear. Their bodies have 
been baked in the day and frozen at night. 
There is no moon. Fantasies rise from 
their exhaustion. Hallucinations twinkle 
in their brains. That sound out there . . . 
that low moaning of an aircraft engine 
. . . that long, torpedo-shaped car whisk- 
ing through the shadows like a landborn 
Flying Dutchman. In the cockpit that 
smiling man . . . can it possibly be ol’ 
Ab? And perched on the hood of the 
Mormon Meteor . . . it’s, of course! The 
Angel Moroni! 

You’re right. He doesn’t look 
Italian. end 
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A ll my life I’ve had to make big deci- 
sions. It started in junior high 
school, when different schools were try- 
ing to get me, offering me free Junch and 
carfare. Now I’m 38 years old and over 
the last 25 years or so I’ve made decisions 
about high school, a college, the Globe- 
trotters, three teams in the NBA and one 
in the ABA. Teams are still competing for 
me, only now they’re offering me figures 
that are getting to be around a million 
dollars a year. This time I’ve decided to 
turn them all down. I’ve decided to retire 
from basketball, as player and as coach. 
I want to produce a motion picture and 
travel around the world some more and 
keep on playing beach volleyball and ad- 
vance the interests of Wilt’s Wonder 
Women and Wonderettes, formerly 
known as the La Jolla Track Club. 

I’m still wearing a rubber band around 
my right wrist, the way I have since I 
was a kid worrying about my basketball 
socks falling down. Now I tell people I 
have my rubber bands made by Gucci. 
I’ll probably die wearing a rubber band, 
but I’ve taken my last professional shot 
and I don’t even remember whether it 
went in. It doesn’t matter. I changed the 
whole sport of basketball in many 
ways — more than people want to give me 
credit for. But I’m satisfied. 

Last month I spent 10 or 11 days in 
the town of Jelsa on the island of Hvar, 
off the Dalmatian coast. Just getting 
away from it all — no phones, nothing but 
the Adriatic Sea and some peace and 
tranquillity. I was able to do some clear 
thinking there about things I want to do 
and things I don’t want to do. 

Of all the don’ts, No. 1 has to do with 
the regimentation of my time. Last year 
when I was coaching the San Diego Q’s 
my team sometimes had to get up at five 
in the morning and travel all day to play 
that night. The pro season is almost two 
months longer than when I started play- 
ing in ’59. They’ve saturated sports with 
too many games, and I find it a total drag. 

I don’t want to give up my time to the 
man, so to speak, or to any man. I've 
made a lot of money in basketball, and 
now I can’t live in a better house than 
mine in Bel Air, which is a sort of living 
monument to what a man can do if he 
has concentration and works hard for 
what he believes. And I can’t eat a bet- 
ter steak than the ones I eat regularly. 
My accountant says maybe it would be 



MY IMPACT WILL 

BE EVERLASTING 

by WILT CHAMBERLAIN with ROY BLOUNT JR. 

Unworried about his place in the history and record books, one of pro 
sport's dominant figures announces he is quitting basketball for good 
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good if I went on and played one more 
year. But now is the most precious thing 
to me. I don't plan to work for anybody 
ever again. With someone, but not for 
someone. 

I've invested my money well; I've had 
good advice. The economy certainly 
looks bad now, but I don't contemplate 
that there'll be another big depression. 
If things do go all awry — hey. I’ve 
worked hard all my life. I'll get a job in 
a steel mill or something. I'd be a good 
truck loader. 

I'm in better shape physically and men- 
tally than I was six years ago when I 
joined the Lakers. I'll go to the beach at 
nine or 10 in the morning and play until 
seven or eight o'clock at night. I may lose 
19 or 20 pounds. I exercise just as hard 
as I did playing basketball, and without 
the mental hassle. Most of my endeav- 
ors in life are still physical. I'm a phys- 
ical being. 1 weigh about 285 right now; 
I played at 295 or 300. Five or six years 
ago you couldn't touch my knees. They 
were like Willis Reed's. Now my knees 
are in fantastic shape. I don't have any 
pain or arthritis I know of. 

When I was younger I used to wonder 
why some old ballplayers held on. But 
that was a dumb young man's view. It is 
a job. It puts food on the table. I'd go 
on and play as long as I could if I could 
use the money. I'd rationalize, "Hey, the 
days I was really doing it for people I 
didn't get as much as I should have. Why 
shouldn't I gel some money I don’t de- 
serve now?” But I don't need to do that, 
and I can't spare the time. 

I've never played any of my "final" 
games — with Kansas, with the Warriors 
or the 76ers or the Lakers — knowing that 
it would be the last. I remember with the 
Lakers, every town we'd go into toward 
the end of the season it was supposed to 
be the last game Jerry West would play 
there, and therc'd be Jerry West Day 
here, Jerry West Night there, and that 
went on for three years. Now he's just 
signed a long-term contract. All l remem- 
ber about what turned out to be my last 
NBA game, in the '73 playoffs, was that 
we lost to the Knicks. All l remember 
was a feeling of disgust. Actually, I was 
satisfied with my own effort in that se- 
ries, but I never thought of it as being a 
finale. I do remember last August 13th, 
the Maurice Stokes exhibition game at 
Kutsher’s Country Club. I hadn’t played 


basketball in a year and a half. The heat 
was 95°. The first two or three times bust- 
ing downcourt it was tough to catch my 
breath. But 1 must've blocked 11 or 12 
shots. I took just one shot and missed, 
and felt I got fouled. I looked over at 
Mendy Rudolph who, 1 thought, always 
gave the edge of that whistle to Bill Rus- 
sell and always took it from me, and he 
didn’t call the foul that time cither, and 
we smiled at each other. 

Last year every sportswriter in every 
town would ask, "Hey, don't you miss 
being out there, big fella?" I had to say 
no. Whenever I stepped out on the floor 
people expected something out of me, 
and as a man 1 wanted to be able to give 
it to them. But it’s not worth it anymore. 
They expected me to be better than any- 
body else. Better than Kareem Abdul- 
Jabbar or whoever was out there. Now 
I've learned to sit back and enjoy the tal- 
ents of other people. I'm interested in 
how Bill Walton will work out. About 
the only two people who have really 
played the center position on offense are 
me and Kareem. All the others have been 
like forwards offensively. I'm interested 
in seeing how much offense Walton will 
try to play. If they're expecting him to 
score 30 points a game and also play de- 
fense, then he'll have some problems. I'll 
tell you something I've noticed about 
Walton — he has had difficulty playing 
good centers, like John Shumate of No- 
tre Dame, one-on-one. Walton is great 
the same way Bill Russell was great, at 
seeing ways to help out his team — com- 
ing out to take certain things away from 
the other offense. I think Walton's go- 
ing to be great because Portland has some 
shooters to do the scoring. 

But I don’t have any desire to play 
against Walton. I don't see him as a chal- 
lenge. I didn’t find Bill Russell a chal- 
lenge. It’s not a one-on-one game. Jerry 
West is a great player, but begets burned 
one-on-one. 

Nor do I want to be a color man on 
TV. For one thing it would regiment my 
time. And people seem to be so critical 
of color announcers. 1 thought, honestly, 
that Elgin Baylor did a good job on CBS 
last year. But I must have been the only 
one who thought that. In my humble 
opinion, which is not humble at all, there 
is too much talking on those telecasts. I 
never watched Russell doing color. They 
say he was good, he was cute. He omit- 


ted mentioning my name in obvious sit- 
uations many times. That's his hangup. 
He's fantastic in that telephone commer- 
cial he docs. I get a lot of people saying 
to me, "1 just loved you in that telephone 
commercial." I say, "Thank you." 

And I think I'll stay out of politics. I 
haven't had any contact with Richard 
Nixon since I worked in his campaign in 
'68. After he picked Agncw and did a cou- 
ple of other things, I didn't sec him any- 
more. I like a couple of politicians in 
California, Tom Bradley and Edmund 
Brown Jr., and there are issues like over- 
population and mass transit that I feel 
strongly about, but politics makes bas- 
ketball look like elementary school. 

This summer Arthur Wirtz came down 
from the Chicago Bulls and offered me a 
sensational deal. It was better monetarily 
than the S625,000 everyone says I was 
making at San Diego. I listened to him, 
out of respect, but I didn’t commit my- 
self, and then I went away to Europe. I 
was eating some chocolate ice cream in 
the Cafe de Paris on the Via Veneto in 
Rome, and I read that the Bulls signed 
Nate Thurmond, so that was that. I ha- 
ven't even answered the calls I’ve gotten 
from four or five other clubs, including 
Philadelphia. Leonard Bloom, who is a 
big believer in his own selling powers, still 
thinks he can talk me into coming back 
and playing with the Q's. But I told him 
some time ago, I may help the club out 
some this year, but it won't be playing 
or coaching. 

I want to get something straight about 
my leaving the Lakers after the '72~'73 
season to go to the Q's. Everybody says, 
"Hey, Wilt asked for too much money, 
he tried to use the Lakers against the 
Q’s." I decided after that last playoff 
game with the Knicks that I had had 
enough with the Lakers. It had got to 
the point with the Lakers that the only 
thing you were appreciated for was if you 
won it all. If you didn't do that you hadn't 
done your job. That was the attitude of 
the fans and the press. So I allowed my- 
selftotalktotheQ's, and I never did any- 
thing to get another contract with the 
Lakers. The day I decided to sign with 
San Diego I called Jack Kent Cooke, the 
Lakers’ owner, and thanked him for five 
years of employment. 

I could have flirted with several NBA 
teams, but I didn't want to leave Cali- 
fornia. The Houston Rockets actually 

continued 
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The Sears Kenmore Compactor turns this much nasty garbage 



into this neat little package. 



Fifteen bags full. As much — or 
more than the weekly garbage 
collection of an average family of 
four. Sears Kenmore Compactor takes 
the whole mess and compacts it all 
into one neat little package. This heavy duty 
compactor crushes bottles, cans and cartons; gobbles up 
all that wet, messy, smelly stuff, too — deodorizes and 
compacts all of it into one neat, leak-resistant package! 
What's more, Sears Kenmore won’t work until the 


hidden key-lock is turned on. And no 
special wiring is required. Any adequate 
1 1 5-volt outlet will do. With a Sears 
Compactor, you really don’t need a 
garbage disposer, and you can throw the 
garbage cans out with the garbage! It means one 
bag once a week, instead of fifteen. Isn’t that worth the 
money? Enough people think so, because the Sears 
Compactor is the Number One Clean-Up 

Machine. Available in mote Sears scores 

and through the catalog '43906 


Sears 


Sears Kenmore Compactors clean up after more 
American families than any other compactor. 


Demonstration certified by the Nationwide Consumer Testing Ir 
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offered me $200,000 a year more than the 
Q’s, plus a minimum of 25% of the team, 
and that minimum was open to negoti- 
ation. I said I thought it was against the 
NBA bylaws for players to own part of 
a team. “Ah, don’t worry, we’ll take care 
of that,” they said. 

J knew the option clause called for me 
to play w'ith the Lakers another year if 
I played with anybody. I wasn’t sure 
whether the clause was legal. I was will- 
ing to test it. and so were the Q’s. We 
lost. O.K. But the one thing I was upset 
about was that when the Lakers’ season 
was over, and technically my responsi- 
bility to them had ended, the Q’s called 
Cooke and asked him to permit me to 
play the rest of San Diego's season, and 
he refused. Maybe it wasn’t just him, 
maybe it was the NBA. 

It's true that I once said I was the un- 
likeliest coach I could think of, but I thor- 
oughly enjoyed coaching the Q’s. It was 
the most exciting team in basketball last 
year. I signed Caldwell Jones to play cen- 
ter after the 76ers offered him a ridic- 
ulously low figure and Virginia let the 
rights to him go for virtually nothing. 
He’s so good now, I don't think 1 could 
beat him out this year. I picked up 
Travis Grant after he’d sat on the bench 
for a year and a half with the Lakers. 

I also offered Wali Jones a job, al- 
though I'd heard he was blacklisted be- 
cause he was accused of using drugs. He 
wasn't on my blacklist, except as a black 
player I'd like to have. If he'd been run- 
ning our team on the floor we’d have gone 
all the way. I offered him 575,000. He 
said he’d been offered S85.000 with Buf- 
falo and were we willing to match that? 

I said, O.K., I’ll get you that kind of mon- 
ey, because I'm looking into the future, 
but I’ll have to go into my own pocket 
to do it. So his agent calls and says, 
“Well, can you give him S95.000?” So 
we just forgot about it. And he didn't 
play for Buffalo either. That’s one of the 
things that make me wonder about 
agents. I never used one myself. 1 figure 
nobody knows what I’m worth better 
than I do. 

I thought the play in the ABA equat- 
ed with the N BA, except the ABA doesn't 
have centers like Jabbar, Thurmond or 
Cowens. The forwards arc as good. With 
guards, it’s longevity. The ABA doesn't 
have any Walt Fraziers or Jerry Wests, 
but it does have good young guards. 

The biggest surprise to me was the red, 
white and blue ball. When I first came 


into the ABA, after so much time with a 
regular ball, I was almost contemptuous 
of the red, white and blue one. Gotta be 
a circus job. After two or three days of 
working out with it, I began to look at 
the other one as completely blah. A 
brow n ball blends in with so many things. 
The colored one you can see so much bet- 
ter. If you're a rotation shooter, you can 
tell w'hcn your rotation’s off. You can do 
a lot more with the ABA ball. 

My job as coach was made very hard 
by one thing: I was Wilt Chamberlain. 
Every day reporters were asking my play- 
ers, “Was Wilt at practice today?’’ “Is 
Wilt a good coach?” “Hey, where is 
Wilt — does Wilt often come this late?" 
Everybody wanted to know what Wilt 
was not doing. 

I have a lot of reputations for various 
things, some of them true and some not. 
“Hey, Wilt misses practice," they say. I 
don’t know where that myth comes from, 
but people seem to want to use it. In five 
years with the Lakers 1 had three coach- 
es. Ask all of them and you might get 
one missed practice. I take pride in what 
I do. Nobody can say I wasn't in shape. 
And I damn sure played more minutes 
than anybody else ever has. 

In San Diego I had an agreement with 
Leonard Bloom to do certain things. 
Some of them kept me from being at ev- 
ery practice. Do I have to tell the play- 
ers, “Hey, fellas. I'm going out to watch 
some players that might take your 
places”? A lot of coaches — even Frank 
McGuire, my favorite — missed practices 
to make speeches or for personal reasons. 
Last year I missed a couple of games. I 
just had to be somewhere else, and the 
right people knew where I was. I took 
practice with my girls the other day, ran 
some warm-downs with one of them. She 
went home and turned on TV. The guy 
on the news was saying, “Where is Wilt? 
Nobody knows.” 

“Mommy,” she said. “I don’t under- 
stand. I just saw Wilt. He was with me.” 

Thai's one sort of aggravation she and 
I won't have to put up with now. My 
No. 1 love has always been track. In col- 
lege I competed in the high jump, the 440 
and the hop, step and jump. In track it’s 
man against man, and against the tape 
measure or the clock. It's a sport where 
there isn’t an argument about “Who's 
better. Bill Russell or Wilt Chamber- 
lain?" If Bill Russell jumps seven feet and 
Wilt Chamberlain jumps seven feet one 
inch, you know damn well who’s better. 


I n track you don’t need three or four oth- 
er guys. You don't need a ball. All you 
need is true desire and perseverance. 

I really just got started working with 
my Wonder Women. It’s a club of 5 1 or 
52 girls and young women from 1 0 years 
old to 27. Last year it had 39 members — 
37 of them went to the national cham- 
pionships, 37 won a medal and five of 
them made the U.S. team. I'm underwrit- 
ing some of their expenses, but they also 
have garage sales and things to raise 
money. I go out and talk to new girls, 
and I work out with the team a little. 
Some of them, I can’t keep up with. Caz- 
zie Russell is a man who works out a 
lot, runs and stays in shape, and he used 
to say he could run the mile in 5:30. I’ve 
got 1 0-year-old girls who can do better 
than that. 

I think it’s fine for Mark Spitz to get 
so much recognition for winning seven 
gold medals, but what happens when 
Debbie Meyer wins three? People hard- 
ly even remember her name. It’s time we 
did something about women's sports. 
The East German girls are taking over 
the world in swimming and track. That’s 
because their goals are the same as the 
men’s, and their rewards are the same. 
Maybe I sound like a Women’s Libber. 
In a way, I am. I think women arc here 
to stay, and their position is going to get 
stronger and stronger. 

I tell my team that the new name. Won- 
der Women, may sound too bodacious, 
it may raise some eyebrows, but when 
they jump 6' 5" that’s going to raise some 
eyebrows, too. Wonder Woman is in a 
comic strip, but she’s beautiful, she’s 
smart, she’s strong, she’s fast. What more 
do you want? Women athletes do have 
power in ways that other women don’t. 
So we’re calling them Wonder Women 
instead of Wilt’s Golden Girls. The 
younger girls we’re calling the Wonder- 
ettes. 

“Etles” puts the feminine into it — like 
bachelor, bachelorette— and it even 
sounds a little bit cute. I’ve got a wom- 
en’s volleyball team loo, the Little Dip- 
pers. They were second in the nation last 
year. 

I’m into some other things. I’m one of 
the founding fathers of the International 
Volleyball Association, the professional 
league which is going to start a season 
next June. Right now I’m the owner of 
the Los Angeles franchise, but I haven't 
decided to what extent I’m going to be 
involved. I've got my Big Dipper volley- 
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Q. Who’s got the only fully comput- 
erized reservation system? 

Q. Who gets you a car fast? 

Q. Who gives you the fastest completed 
rental agreement at turn-in? 

Q. Who's got the most accurate, legible 
rental agreements? 

Q. Who serves the most airport 
locations in the work!? 


Q. Who’s got the f reshest fleet? 


Avis, 


OAvnsRifil AC.i’ Sy.:r 


answers? 



A. Avis, of course. 

Who tries harder? Who else. 


A. Avis. We replace most of our cars every 6-7 months. 

A. Avis. Our Wizard is the most advanced computer system in 
the rent a car industry. No mistake about it. 

A. Avis. With a free Wizard Express Number, nobody can get 
you a car faster. 

A. Avis. The Wizard delivers a completely printed rental 
contract in less than a minute. 


A. Avis. We use a computer instead of a pen. 


Avis rents all makes...fcatures cars engineered by Chrysler. 


Everything you 
ever wanted to 
know about drinks. 
But didn't know 
who to 
ask. 

jpmciA f 
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Old Mr. Boston 
P 0. Box 1814 Dept. 118 
Louisville. Ky 40201 

Please send Old Mr. Boston Deluxe Official 
Bartender's Guide(s) at $2.50 each, postpaid, to: 

Enclosed is S (check or money order .) 

(Sorry, no cash or stamps.) vo* «t*e pohiMm 
Name 


City State Zip 

(b) Old Mr. Boston 




Girl Scout Leaders Wanted 

Assistants wantt-d, too. For information, 
without obligation, on how you can be- 
come a Girl Scout Leader, send this ad 
with your name and address and tele- 
phone number to Girl Scouts of the 
U.S.A., 830 Third Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 10022. 



Leisure Suits, Sweaters, Jackets. Slacks. Shirts. 
In our FREE 96 pg. Catalog In Hard-To-Find Sizes: 
Sleeves to 38"; Inseams to 40”; Longer Bodies. 
Plus 200 Shoes & Boots. Sizes 10AAA to 16EEE. 
Master Charge. BankAmericard. American Express. 
Your Satislaction is Completely Guaranteed^ 


Send tor FREE KINC-SIZE 8 Catalog 


I Height ; Weight ; Shoe Size 

• Name . 

I Address - 

I City State Zip 


WILT continued 

ball team — we're four men and we play 
against six-man teams all over the coun- 
try. The International Basketball League 
offered me a franchise, basically any- 
where I wanted it. I don't know about 
that. And then I harbor a little thing with- 
in me that says I'd like one day to really 
become involved in the movies. I've 
formed a production company and since 
July I’ve read about 230 scripts. 

I have a friend who owns a soccer team 
in London, but I'm not into soccer at this 
point. One time I was out walking in Lon- 
don and saw some boys, about 12 years 
old, getting ready to play soccer in a 
park. I asked if I could get in the game. 
They said, well, we'll choose sides and 
see how it comes out. I could see after 
a while that it was going to come out 
that I would be chosen last or not at 
all. It came out not at all. And then in 
the airport when I got off the plane after 
that same trip to Europe, a man from 
the Atlanta professional soccer team 
came up to me and offered me six fig- 
ures to play goalie. First they would teach 
me how to pfay. 

As I look back on my career, I feel real- 
ly sad about one thing. I was a scorer. 
But for the sake of offensive flow, and to 
keep other people happy, I was asked to 
give up scoring. I think it’s pretty ridic- 
ulous to ask the greatest scorer in the 
game to do that. I used to feel kind of 
silly sometimes passing the ball off to 
guys who had halfthechanceldidof put- 
ting it in. Don’t you think it would have 
been sad if the owner of the Braves had 
asked Hank Aaron to stop hitting home 
runs because if he hit them everybody else 
would want to, and they can’t do it as 
well, so would he please hit singles to 
keep everybody happy? That's a hell of 
a parable but you know what I’m say- 
ing: now you got Hank Aaron bunting. 

“Wilt, sublimate yourself to Elgin and 
Jerry,” they said, and their averages went 
up and mine went down. But, hey, I was 
a better scorer than they were. So why 
didn’t it work the other way? 

Frank McGuire felt that you utilize 
your greatest gifts. If Wilt can score 50 
points a game at 50% shooting, you use 
psychology on the other players to get 
them to accept it. Not too many people 
remember the days when I was shooting 
jump shots. My game used to be much 
more diversified. It got regimented by 
what coaches wanted me to do. 

There's a sort of unfortunate thing 
about basketball: you play the game to 
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score points, but when a player scores a 
lot of points they call him selfish. You 
never heard Russell called selfish, but I 
blocked more shots and got more re- 
bounds than he did Nobody shoots more 
than John Havlicek, he throws it up like 
mad. But he’s not called selfish — and he 
isn't. Jerry and Elgin never won a cham- 
pionship until recently, but they’re not 
called losers or selfish. 

Free throws are something I'll always 
be sorry about. How can you make 80 
or 90 of 100 in practice and not be able 
to make 45% in a game? Even though, 
I'll bet my clutch free-throw shooting 
percentage is as high as most. Ike Rich- 
man, a friend of mine with the 76er or- 
ganization, paid for me to talk to a psy- 
chiatrist about foul shots. I don't think 
I’m a schizo. I think I’m fairly stable. But 
I’d go in there and see this analyst, and 
come out shooting worse. He talked to 
me about all the things you would talk 
about to a disturbed patient. I enjoyed it 
because I guess we all think we're a little 
bit of an amateur psychiatrist. I surely 
do. f wanted to see how the professionals 
did it. Unfortunately, and not to demean 
the guy, I don’t think he found out a 
thing about me. I got to psychoanalyzing 
him. So after about 1 3 weeks I quit. And 
now I’m qualified in psychiatry — but still 
a lousy foul shooter. 

I’m satisfied with what I've done in the 
sports world. I walk down the street and 
people come past me jogging, and I see 
a whole lot of them arc wearing head- 
bands. Three or four years ago nobody 
but me wore a headband. Fans would go 
“woo-woo-woo,” give me the Indian 
call. Now it’s all over the damn country, 
headbands and wristbands. Somebody 
has to start everything. 

It may not sound humble to say it, but 
I think my impact on basketball is going 
to be everlasting. In a lot of ways it may 
be harmful. I got the first big contracts, 
and now it's reached the point that stars 
are coming out of college with four- and . 
five-year no-cut deals, which sometimes 
keep more capable players off a team. 
Last year almost all the pro basketball 
teams lost money. I tried to get the ABA 
to cut down the number of games. “Are 
the players willing to take pay cuts?” they 
asked. I hate to say it, but I think a lot 
of players would play even more games 
if they got more money. 

My impact. They make a big thing of 
Aaron breaking Babe Ruth’s record, but 
I may hold 90% of all the records in bas- 
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Start fresh with Belair. 

And have a picnic 

with these two refreshing Belair ideas. 


MAGNAVOX PORTABLE RADIO-yours for 
free B&W coupons, the valuable extra on every 
pack of Belair. For your free Gift Catalog, write: 
Box 12, Louisville, Ry. 40201. 


FOLDING PICNIC TABLE— only $29.00. 

For smoking pleasure, nothing is fresher tasting 
than Belair. For outdoor enjoyment, another 
fresh idea is the Belair folding picnic table. 
Opens out from its luggage-type 
carrying case to seat four. Delivered 
to you for only $29.00 and one 
Belair end-flap. Enjoy Belair, 
with the right touch of menthol, 
and your Belair picnic table, too. 

Offer limited. Order yours now! 


MAIL 


$29.00 plus one Belair carton end-flap, to: 

I Folding Picnic Table Offer, P.O. Box 3000 FPT. 
Louisville, Ky. 40201. 

I (Check color preference □ Red □ Light Blue) 

Make payable to FOLDING PICNIC TABLE OFFER: 

— □ Certified Check □ Money Order 

■ name 

_ (I am 21 years ol age or older) 

| ADDRESS 

(No P.O. Boxes, please) 

I CITY STATE ZIP 


Note: Offer limited to U.SA and expires 7/1/75. Order now while sup- 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


^^>ly lasts. Please allow 6 to 9 weeks for delivery. *8 ^j| 


Kings, 15 mg. "tar," 1 .1 mg. nicotine; Longs, 17 mg. "tar," 
1 .2 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report Mar. '74 



There’s been a 
It’s a whole 


For years, Dodge Charger has made a name for 
itself as a great personal car. 

Now, for 1975, Charger is a totally new car— the 
first luxury Charger, a car that is now both very personal 
and very elegant. 

We’ve named it the Charger Special Edition, and 
we’ve restyled it, front to back. From the top right down 
to the steel-belted radial tires. 







Dodge Truci 


We’ve given it a classic grille. A sculptured rear 
deck. Deep, stately side windows, backed up by optional 
louvered opera windows. 

And inside, this Charger has a lot of personal 
touches. Like crushed velour upholstery. Carpeting right 
up the walls. It even has a digital clock. 

The all-new. Charger Special Edition 1975. You’ll 
love the change we made. 
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"You’ll love the 
change we made.' 


change in Charger, 
new car. 





Talker ' 5 


8-YEAR-OLD 

WALKER’S 

deluxe 
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Among cars, there are 
many famous eights 
Among bourbons, 
there is one 
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1974 MIRAV WALKER & SONS INC PEORIA. Ill . STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY . 85 PROOE 
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kctball. I don't think one man has ever 
broken so many records and gotten so 
little credit for it. 

And think of the rule changes alone. 
When George Mikan was playing the 
game, they had a little six-foot lane. 
When I came into college they immedi- 
ately started changing rules. The lane got 
wider and wider. Offensive goaltending 
was made illegal. When I was in college 
they'd throw the ball inbounds over the 
top of the basket and I'd jump up and 
dunk it. Why did they have to stop me 
from doing things? If a back runs the 100 
in 9.5, does he have to start from farther 
behind the line of scrimmage? If a line- 
man weighs 300 pounds, does he have to 
use only one arm? 

I wasn't the first seven-footer. There 
were lots before me. But they didn't have 
the mobility or the stamina. And 1 could 
pass. I could jump. And 1 never got cred- 
it for my speed. In Philadelphia I used 
to race little guys like Larry Costello and 
Hal Greer, and enjoy whipping their 
butts. The only guy who ever tied me was 
Al Attles, and he was a speed demon. A 
girl on our track team, Patty Johnson, 
the fastest woman hurdler in America, 
says, “I'll race you." I'm a big old 300- 
pound 38-year-old man, and she's 
amazed when, hey, at my size 1 beat her. 
A lot of things 1 could really do have 
been lost in the shuffle because of my size. 

But I don't want to leave basketball 
without saying this: Aside from all my 
mother and father gave me, I owe every- 
thing to the game. And if any sport'sdone 
what it should have in race relations, bas- 
ketball has. I'm still dismayed about the 
lack of black managers and head coach- 
es in baseball and football. I hate to say 
this — I have a lot of friends who play 
baseball — but 1 believe basketball play- 
ers arc a little more intelligent. And bas- 
ketball is the freest team sport. The in- 
dividual isn't completely lost in the 
shuffle. In football, a coach can't listen 
to 47 guys. 

I haven't been gifted with Wilt Cham- 
berlain Nights, and that might be inter- 
preted to mean that people don't care 
much. But that's not true. I know plenty 
of people who would have been only too 
happy to give me a Night. It would've 
made me self-conscious. I want to thank 
all those fans — the ones who've thanked 
me verbally or just silently, those people 
who may not think that I know they’re 
there. I hope some of them will get be- 
hind my Wonder Women now. end 
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To help stop Athlete's Foot 
more families buy Desenex 
than any other remedy. 


That's because anti-fungal 
Desenex contains a medically- 
proven formula that has success- 
fully helped millions of sufferers. 
And the number gets bigger 
every year. 

To help heal Athlete’s Foot, 
use Desenex Ointment at night 
and Desenex Powder, or Aerosol, 
during the day. 

When used routinely, Desenex 
provides continuing protection 
against fungous infection. 



Juice 'er up, 
put 'er down, 
watch 'er fiy. 
and forget noisy, 
messy gas- 
powered planes. 

Mattel's Sky Ri 
plane taxies, takes off. and 
flies high on a 26-inch _ 

wingspan. Jr 

The powerplant? it's quiet, tough, 
and electric. For instant, unassisted 
take-offs and up to 2 minutes of exciting 
climbs, banks, and glides. 

Recharge with any 6 volt lantern 
battery, and take off again and again. 

With Sky Riser, the quiet, electric 
powered plane, the sky's the limit. 


Address 

57ty Stale zip ~ 

Allow 4-6 weeks lor delivery. Otter expires 6/30/75. 




T he legacies of British colonialism are 
far-flung and fine, ranging from a 
touching faith in parliamentary govern- 
ment to a hearty taste for strong, bitter 
ale. Yet there is one colonial heritage 
that in its surpassing ubiquity exceeds all 
others. Wherever the Union Jack flew 
over cold, clear, running water, the Brit- 
ish planted trout. Today, with the Em- 
pire only a memory, parliaments on the 
wane and even the ale gone weak and wa- 
tery, trout still swim on the bamboo 
slopes of Mount Kenya, the noble Salmo 
Uinta inhales mayflies in the high Hima- 
layasand thespiritualheirsof gentle Izaak 
ply their delicate craft in the backwoods 
of Belize (formerly British Honduras). 
Nowhere, however, did the experiment 
work more successfully than in New Zea- 
land, that green island nation antipodal 
to Britain herself. 

It is almost as if New Zealand had been 
created solely to serve as God’s great 
trout farm. When Captain James Cook 
scouted its two islands in 1 770, about the 
only freshwater fish present were eels, 
smelt, cockabullies and a tiny whitebait 
known to the native Maoris as kokopu. 
The chilly volcanic lakes and glacial 
streams were rich in potential trout 


food — snails, caddis flies, exotic insect 
larvae and especially the freshwater cray- 
fish called koura. Beginning in the mid- 
1 9th century, groups of New Zealand 
sportsmen, formed into “acclimatization 
societies,” set about filling these virgin 
water systems with trout — first European 
browns imported from Tasmania, more 
than 1 ,000 miles away off the south coast 
of Australia, and later North American 
rainbows from the Russian River of 
California. 

The brown trout, bigger and somewhat 
sluggish in comparison with the acrobat- 
ic rainbows, became the dominant fish 
in the more temperate South Island: the 
flashy rainbows took over the California- 
like waters of the North Island. Judging 
by the rapid growth rate of both species, 
there wasn’t that much acclimatizing nec- 
essary. By the turn of the century, the 
most fertile lakes and rivers were produc- 
ing brown trout averages of 1 7 Vi pounds 
and rainbows of 13*/2 pounds. In 1910 a 
visiting Englishman set out to establish 
a world record for pounds of trout caught 
on the fly in a single day. Fishing the Ton- 
gariro River above Lake Taupo, he killed 
123 fish — a ton's worth — between sunup 
and dusk. They averaged 17 pounds. 

Naturally there have been ups and 
downs in both the abundance and the size 
of New Zealand trout. According to 
some experts, as the fish population in- 
creases, peaking out every five to 10 
years, food resources arc depleted and 
some stunting occurs. Right now, the 
rainbows of the North Island seem to be 
at an ebb point in size. During last De- 
cember’s International Trout Fishing 
Competition at Rotorua, eight days of 
angling by 280 rods produced 1 , 1 66 trout 
with a total weight of 4,099 pounds sev- 
en ounces. That is a lot of rainbows, sure 
enough, but the average weight was a pid- 
dling 3'/z pounds. Indeed, the winning 
fish, a beautifully conditioned hen rain- 
bow caught by Mrs. Alda McKeon, 60, 
of nearby Tokoroa, weighed in at a mere 


ONE rainbow beached, a Kiwi angler goes for 
another in North Island's deep Lake Taupo. 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY GEORGE SILK 


eight pounds seven ounces. Mrs. Mc- 
Kcon was delighted, of course, to win the 
competition (and the 10-foot aluminum 
boat plus outboard motor that went with 
it), but she was a bit blase about the catch 
itself. “It bit on my wee little black and 
gold Toby and I cranked it in. It was all 
over in a minute. The big ’uns have no 
fight in 'em. Still, I’m told they'll mount 
the fish for me, so I’ll hang it on the wall 
and when I'm too old to fish anymore 
I'll look up at it and say, ‘Gotcha!’ ” 
Actually, the largest fish caught dur- 
ing the competition was not even judged. 
An ethical angler named J. N. Barrow- 
man, headmaster of a Rotorua high 
school, caught a 10-pound seven-ounce 
brown but refused to enter it because he 
feels the tournament is detrimental to 
fishing. “There's too much pressure on 
the lakes already,” he said, "and this is 
supposed to be an introspective, individ- 
ualistic sport, not an exercise in weights 
and measures.” Even if Barrowman had 
entered his fish, it could not have won 
the top prize since brown trout are not 
considered in the same class as rainbows 
by North Island fishermen. This oldtime 
tradition of inter-island bigotry, when it 
is applied to two of the world's most 
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HEAVEN DOWN UNDER 

Planted way back In the mid-1800s, brown and rainbow trout have flourished 
to the point where New Zealand's waters now form a sort of celestial fish farm 


by ROBERT F. JONES 





NEW ZEALAND 


exciting game fish, is patently absurd. 

Trout are trout, regardless of race or 
color, and never more exciting than on 
opening day on the Ngongotaha (the first 
K is silent ). a swift tumbling feeder stream 
of Lake Rotorua that pours down 
through native bush and hard-cleared 
sheep runs, providing excellent spawning 
ground for the lake's big rainbows. The 
opening is timed to come at the end of 
the spawning run, so the fish taken on 
opening day- which came on Dec. I last 
year — tend to be "slabs," which is what 
New Zealanders call the dark, skinny, 
spawned-out fish of that season. Still, 
even a slab can put up a considerable fight 
on a light fly rod when the fish weighs 
five or six pounds. 

Long before first light last Dec. I, 
young boys on bicycles pedaled up the 
road to get their positions for the open- 
ing. It was a foggy morning, ripe with 
the smell of sheep dung and spring flow- 
ers. Photographer George Silk, a native 
New Zealander, and I had been invited 
to fish on the farm of Ken Elphick, a 
lean, eminently hospitable rancher whose 
spread straddles the Ngongotaha near its 
source. The kettle w'as chortling on the 
hob of M rs. Elphick's wood-burning Ori- 
on stove when we came in, and the rich 
odor of "lamb's fry" — tender liver sweet- 
ened in its own juices — rilled the farm- 
house. Over a breakfast of fry, scones and 
sweet black tea, Elphick introduced his 
youngest son, David, 13, who was to be 
our "gilly." He also pointed out a 9 im- 
pound rainbow trout, mounted over the 
hallway door, that David had taken the 
previous year. "David's been a trout fish- 
erman since he fell out of the pram," said 
Elphick. David blushed behind his freck- 
les and pulled on his gum boots. "Let's 
get cracking." he gruffed. 

Under David’s tutelage. I caught three 
good-sized rainbows in half an hour, re- 
leasing two of them. Only one was truly 
acrobatic, jumping a dozen times before 
coming slowly, sullenly, with its head still 
shaking in anger, to the hand. These were 
fish of five pounds' weight, yet even when 
they are bigger. Kiwi anglers are loath 
to use a net or a gaff. "Nah," said Da- 
vid, "you just. like, boot 'em oop on the 
bank. Get your toe under their belly and. 
sploct! You saves time thataway, an" you 
kin release 'em if you're so minded." 

For someone accustomed to North 
American trout streams, it was curious 
to be fishing for such large trout in the 



middle of a close-cropped sheep mead- 
ow. The fog persisted to midmorning, 
and as it began to burn off, shafts of am- 
ber light came slashing through, illumi- 
nating the waxy leaves of the bankside ti 
trees so that they looked like the pages 
of a prayer book. The Ngongotaha was 
clear and fast, and you could see the big. 
dark trout lying under the banks, the 
jacks with their jaws bent and angry- 
looking in the kype, the hens thicker 
through the befly, almost babv-faccd. 
Shifting from the Parson's Glory, a yel- 
low-bodied streamer fly suggested by 
David, to a dark-hackled, heavy dry fly 
called a Coch-y-Bondhu. I cast upstream 
into a promising riffle. Bingo! I caught 
the smallest trout in New Zealand- an 
infant that could not have measured 
more than four inches long. After releas- 
ing the dink, I cast again to the same spot. 
Ditto! I caught the same dink. Or his 
brother. David watched impassively. 


on OPENING DAY on the Ngongotaha no one 
need feel sheepish about getting his limit. 




one day in 1910 an Englishman killed 123 
trout totaling a ton on the Tongariro River. 


"Hoongry little booger,” he said. 

Driving back down the road we passed 
dozens of anglers returning home before 
noon with their eight-fish limits. The bi- 
cyclists, most of them boys no older than 
David Elphick, hooked the dead trout on 
their handle bars, tied their broken-down 
fly rods to the bike frames and free- 
wheeled home with a week’s worth of 
eating aflop beneath their hands. Many 
of the fish were as long as a boy's leg. 
Not one of the kids looked terribly im- 
pressed with his catch. "What a way to 
grow up,” said Silk, grinning. 

From Rotorua we headed south to Lake 
Taupo. the most productive trout water 
in New Zealand. This is the "thermal re- 
gion” of the North Island, a stretch of 
more than 100 miles in which the bowels 
of the earth present themselves at the sur- 
face more spectacularly than anywhere 
west of the Yellowstone. The western 



shore of Lake Rotomahana, southeast of 
Rotorua, sports steaming cliffs. Rainbow 
Mountain is named not for a trout but 
for the colorful striations of its giddy 
ridges. Mount Tarawera, which last 
erupted on June 10, 1886, glowers down 
on the lake of the same name which pro- 
duces the biggest trout of the region. It 
is a deep, dark-blue lake, chilly beneath 
the surface, ideal for trout, and on its 
western bank there is a spot where you 
can catch a rainbow and then immedi- 
ately dunk it in a hot spring behind you 
and enjoy instant poached trout. Accord- 
ing to another native recipe, the fish are 
smoked on the spot over ti tree chips. 

Lake Taupo itself is a 240-square-mile 
volcanic crater filled with water to an av- 
erage depth of 200 feet; its maximum 
depth is 534 feet. During its last major 
eruption, about 2.000 years ago. Taupo 
spewed five cubic miles of ash into the 
air, covering 8,800 square miles of sur- 
rounding countryside with a layer of 
pumice half a foot deep. A number of 
rivers enter the lake from the south, fore- 
most among them the powerful Tonga- 
riro, a crashing, broad-shouldered tor- 
rent that has become one of the world's 
most famous trout streams. But the lake 
has only one known outlet — the Waikato 
River, which pours over the 90-foot-high 
Huka Falls a few miles north of the 
crater. 

Thanks to the falls, there are no eels 
in Taupo. New Zealand eels, which grow 
to a length of five feet and weigh up to 
50 pounds, arc a tenacious lot. It is not 
uncommon in other lakes to be fighting 
a trout and suddenly feel it go dead, in- 
creasing grotesquely in weight and slug- 
gishness. Reel in and you find an eel hap- 
pily gorging itself at the end of your line. 
Fishermen who trail their catch from 
their belts often pick up slippery hitch- 
hikers. (In fact, one of the ugliest crea- 
tures in the Maori bestiary is the legend- 
ary taniwha , a Down Under Loch Ness 
monster, clearly patterned on the fresh- 
water eel.) The eels' absence from Lake 
Taupo makes the angling a good deal 
gentler. 

Anyone fishing Taupo for the first time 
should spend at least one day at Huka 
Lodge, on the Waikato, as the guest 
of a highly cultured Kiwi named Har- 
land Harland-Bakcr, whose great-uncle, 
Alma Baker, was Zane Grey’s host dur- 
ing the great fisherman’s 1926 New Zea- 
land trip. The lodge, which was founded 
continued 
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in 1904 as Pyc's Camp by Alma Baker's 
good friend Alan Pyc, has been a mecca 
for the trout-minded through most of the 
century. During World War II. every 
general and admiral in the Pacific who 
could spare the time wended his way 
Huka-ward, fly rod in hand, to sample 
the fishing. 

When the visiting brass grew tired of 
kerosene lighting, they cumshavved a gen- 
erator and dispatched a team of Seabces 
to wire the place for a 1 10-volt electrical 
system. After the war, however, the lodge 
fell into disrepair. North American in- 
terests were angling to buy the property 
and pul up a high-rise monstrosity on the 
site, but Harland- Baker forestalled them. 
He has renovated the lodge into one of 
the most comfortable, and historically 
rich, fishing camps in the world. What's 
more, Harland- Baker is a splendid chef, 
particularly when he is working with wild 
pig, shot by himself in the nearby bush. 
A slim, soft-spoken esthete with a salt- 
and-pepper beard, he has a taste for vin- 
tage everything. He drives a resuscitated 
1 930 Lagonda sports car; sherry is served 
in 17th-century glasses; the bedrooms 
bear the names of traditional New Zea- 
land trout flies — Taupo Tiger, Hairy 
Dog, Taihapc Tickler, Bishop's Blessing. 

Our guide on Taupo was a tall, sun- 
burned sporting-goods dealer named 
Bob Sullivan, 49. a transplanted York- 
shireman who came to New Zealand 
in 1950 after army service in Africa. He 
is as avid and competent a flycaster as 
you are likely to find in New Zealand. 
‘‘This lake fishin’s more like surf cas- 
tin\" he explained as we circled the huge 
blue hole, stopping from time to time to 
sample what Sullivan called ‘‘the noble 
savagery of the noble savage Salma gaird- 
neri." At the mouth of Hatepe Stream, 
early one foggy morning, we learned 
what it was all about. Three fishermen 
were standing armpit-deep in the icy wa- 
ter, about a hundred yards offshore, cast- 
ing into a stiff wind that slopped water 
into their waders. They were casting eas- 
ily 100 feet of line. 

‘‘Just beyond them, maybe a step or 
two, the lake bottom drops off to 200 


WORKING the Waikato River, flycasters prac- 
tice an oldtime New Zealand custom: one 
doesn't net or gaff — one gently boots the trout 
ashore. The next custom is more to everyone's 
taste: the fish arc smoked over ti tree chips. 
Maori-stylc. rendering them simply delicious, 


feet," said Sullivan. "You throw a fast- 
sinking shooting head, or maybe a 
weight-forward line if you’re young and 
strong, and let the fly — usually a smell 
imitation drift down with the current 
from the stream outlet. Then you retrieve 
ever so slow and steady. Over and over 
again. Sure, we have lots of trout here, 
and big ones, but the lake is big, too. 
Taupo is an angler's paradise only for 
the angler who's willing to bloody work 
for his bit of heaven." 

Heaven for this trio came in six plump, 
silvery, bullet-headed beauties, each 
weighing about four pounds excellently 
conditioned rainbow hens, shaped more 
like tuna than trout. The fishermen were 
blue-lipped with the cold, but game to 
try the stream itself for a few casts be- 
fore heading home. 

Dr. David Westwood, an Auckland 
dentist, picked up a final fish, a 4 I /2-pound 
jack rainbow that tailwalked up and 
down the stream for 10 minutes before 
coming in to the doctor's boot. The bat- 
tle was punctuated with birdsong from 
the almost obscenely bright underbrush 
on the banks— purple lupine, buttery 
broom, while-blossomed manuka, the 
golden-flowered kowhai tree that Kipling 
apostrophized thusly: "Flung for gift 
on Taupo's face. Sign that spring is 
come." The birds uttered a sound like 
crystal goblets falling into soapy water. 
"Tuis," said Sullivan. "The little jokers 
are everywhere, imitating one another. 
Bloody acrobats, the tuis. They can do 
anything upside down or sideways. Look 
out for the fantails, though. They'll 
bloody land on your head while you're 
fighting a fish — scare the starch out of 
your collar." 

Plovers, bitterns, grebes, kingfishers 
and cormorants abounded on the shore- 
line, while the odd harrier circled high 
over the wooded cliffs of the crater's 
edge. To the south, the snow-clad peak 
of Mount Ruapehu hunched over the 
lake, flanked on its northeastern slope by 
the nearly perfect volcanic cone of Ngau- 
ruhoc, grumbling now and then as it 
spewed a steady streamer of smoke into 
the hard blue sky. "Best bloody weather 
vane in the country,” said Sullivan. 
"Scares you a bit, though, when she goes 
off at night. You wake up with a start 
and reckon the kids have blown up the 
house.” 

Towards noon we stopped at Jellicoc 
Point on the southern shore for a “shuf- 


ty" — New Zcalandish for a look-see, 
derived from the Arabic: the Kiwis dis- 
tinguished themselves in Egypt in World 
War II. Here a tiny, purling stream, the 
Waipchi, flows into the lake. Its cold wa- 
ter and the insect life washed down from 
the bush draw trout, which lie in wait 
for a free lunch. Just offshore rises the 
bread-loaf shape of Motutaiko. an islet 
sacred to the Maoris. Many chiefs and 
tohungas (shamans) are buried there. The 
water was as clear and blue as a tropical 
lagoon. Sullivan and I donned our wad- 
ers and pushed into the lake, one to ei- 
ther side of the stream mouth. With the 
water up to my waist, and the prospect 
of filled waders spelling a quick death by 
drowning, I was more concerned w ith my 
fooling than my casting. Nonetheless, on 
about the fiftieth fling, I saw a trout slash 
at the fly and the combat was joined. The 
fish — a4*/2-pound hen rainbow jumped 
and juked like a soul singer, but the hook 
was firmly buried in her jawbone and 
there was no escape. I beached her gent- 
ly, then kicked her Kiwi- fashion up onto 
the pumice beach. 

The real test of Taupo is the night fish- 
ing. The truly big fish, both rainbows and 
browns, are night feeders. Walking those 
slippery shelves, the mind inflamed with 
Maori legends of the Great Taniwha, the 
flesh creeping with cold and caution, one 
wades ever deeper, casting into the night 
wind until the arm grows thick and 
wooden, never seeing the line except as 
a pale, flickering, snickering ghost as it 
passes overhead. Zanc Grey couldn't 
stand it. 

"Again I was distracted," he wrote in 
Tales of the Angler's Eldoraclo. The 
"plagucy old" volcano, Ngauruhoc, had 
belched and spooked him. "So I wound 
in my line, sat down, and gave myself up 
to the profundity of the heavens and the 
mystery of the firmament." Fiddling with 
a fly he thought was his own in the dark, 
and trying to hook it into the rod eye by 
feeling along, "suddenly the feathery- 
covered hook went snip! and whipped 
out of my fingers. At the same instant I 
heard a swish." It was his partner, Cap- 
tain Laurie Mitchell, casting the fly Grey 
had thought his own. Hell to pay! 

** ‘This night fishing is not so much to 
my liking,’ quoth the Captain. 

" '. . . it's the bunk,' ’’ replied Grey. 
" ‘Let’s go back to camp.’ " 

Using miners' headlamps and warmly 
wrapped against the winds of December, 
coniliniett 
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Sullivan and I fished until the legal clos- 
ing hour of 1 1 p.m. I would like to de- 
scribe the fierce battles we endured 
against monster cannibal trout — how 
they surged and leaped out there in the 
dark, slapping louder than the pounding 
surf that broke against our chest wad- 
ers, how the line hissed through the water 
like a herd of sea snakes, how most of 
the lunkers cannily broke off, wrapping 
the leaders around submerged, mossy 
boulders, how the few we took were sol- 
id. strong, gigantic fish. The truth of the 
matter is that the only thing I caught was 
my right eyebrow. The wind took the 
hook right back to me — surprise, fella! — 
but fortunately the barb did not set. Still, 
night fishing on Taupo is a considerable 
adventure. Give it about five nights, 
though, if you try it. Indeed, time is of 
the essence when you are fishing New 
Zealand trout. These fish did not reach 
their considerablesize by being dummies, 
no matter how rich the food supply. 

The best dry-fly water in New Zealand 
is on the brown-trout streams of the 
steep, glacier-clad South Island. These 
arc fast, often turbid waters, especially 
in the spring w hen the 1 2,000-foot South- 
ern Alps are shedding their blankets of 
snow and ice, so it is always wise to check 
up on the runoff conditions before leav- 
ing the reliable rainbow waters of the 
North Island for a shot in the Southland 
dark. And the best man to check with is 
Alfred W. Gill, better known as Fred, of 
Otautau. Fred is a retired sheep rancher 
and at 60 an indefatigable dry-fly fish- 
erman. As tough and craggy as the coun- 
try that shaped him, he knows the lie of 
nearly every huge brown in Southland, 
and the fly that will take the fish. The 
rest is up to you, and it is a lot. 

When conditions are right, as they 
were when Fred look us up past the Ma- 
vora lakes onto the Mararoa River drain- 
age, the water is so clear that you can 
see a trout a hundred yards away — and 
of course he can sec you, too. “It's like 
English chalk-stream fishing," said Fred. 
"You must walk very softly, stopping 
when the trout turns your way. Always 
approach from the rear and cast the 
shortest line possible. Just drop the fly 
as gently as you can, about three feet or 
less ahead of the fish. . . 

The browns were lined up and wait- 
ing, within six feet of the boulder-strewn 
beach of the Mararoa. It seemed almost 
unfair to go after them, so huge and slug- 


gish they looked, and so eminently at- 
tainable. Ha! In water that clear, even 
the finest leader looks like an anchor 
chain, and sounds like one when it hits 
the dead-calm surface. The trout did not 
so much spook as they seemed to sneer. 
As the fly hit the water with the grace of 
a crashing Canada goose, the big browns 
would turn, like Jack Benny doing his 
slow scorn number, cock a scaly eyebrow 
and sink into the blue depths offshore. 
Hiking the wooded shoreline under the 
gnarled arms of black and red beech 
trees, one came often upon the skulls and 
skeletons of dead sheep, washed down 
from the crags overlooking the Mararoa. 
Paradise ducks sprang from the coves 
and flapped back and forth in fowl tem- 
per, wide-eyed and squalling. Once, on 
the first afternoon, a goggling owl slipped 
past overhead. "A morepork," said 
Fred. "The Maori legend has it that if 
you hear one during the daytime, you're 
in trouble." With that the morepork 
squawked. Thanks, old buddy. 

The only brown caught that day suc- 
cumbed to Fred's dark, shaggy-hack led 
Coch-y-Bondhu fly — on a cast of no 
more than nine feet. A fish of about six 
pounds, it brought off a scries of reel- 
scorching runs that kept Fred busy for 
10 minutes. When it finally came into the 
bank, rolling heavily on its bright-spot- 
ted side, he gently removed the hook and 
then worked the fish back and forth 
through the water, reviving it. When it 
regained its balance, he gave it a shove 
in the direction of deepwater safety. "I 
don't like to kill anymore," he said. "An 
old man’s temperament, I guess." We 
broke out a bottle of Scotch and Fred 
swallowed his neat, three hearty chugs 
from the neck of the jug. "Ah," he 
sighed, wiping his mouth with his sleeve, 
"that's the way to do it. When they make 
that stuff, you know, they put a lot of 
water in it. No need to dilute it further.” 

That evening, after wading through the 
long dusk far up a side stream, we re- 
turned to a sheepherder's scruffy hut 
where we planned to camp. This was 
no Huka Lodge. The corpses of a few 
hundred huge, bottle-green bush flies 
adorned the windowsills, and heat was 
provided by a shocking-pink wood-burn- 
ing stove. On the walls of the hut, ripped 
out of magazines, were black and white 
photographs of immensely obese people, 
among them one identified as Fran Ful- 
len wider ("42-36-60"), America's an- 


swer to Twiggy. "Some sheepherders get 
jaded," explained Fred. 

The country was bald and brown in 
the last light, bigger even than Montana, 
but with much the same sense of barren, 
impartial strength. We camped at the 
head of the Mararoa flowage, where two 
rivers snaked down from the cold, hard 
heights and a clump of virgin bush re- 
mained. "The Shirker's Bush, we call it," 
said Fred. "Back during World War I a 
bloke hid out up there; lived off rabbits 
and trout, he did. In those days the rab- 
bits were so thick that at dusk, when they 
came out to feed, you would swear the 
mountain was walking away from you. 
The whole ruddy thing quivered and 
shook and stalked about. The shirker's 
family was Irish Republicans, you sec, 
and they hated Britain. After the war, he 
came out of the bush and lived a normal 
life, happily ever after." 

The next morning we cast to 34 fish, 
all clearly visible under the banks of the 
brightly lit lake. No more than six of 
them cased the offering; only two rose 
to the fly. One merely mouthed it, then 
spat it out. The other took the fly with 
gusto, but as the loglike fish sank back 
down to holding depth, I struck so hard 
in my frustrated eagerness that the fly 
flew 10 feet behind me, hanging up in the 
bush while the big, contemptuous brown- 
ie turned his back and sank out of sight. 
"He was a player, all right," said 
laconic Fred. Gentleman to the end, he 
made no reference to the angler’s 
incompetence. 

The situation was rectified later, on 
both the Upukerora and Clinton rivers, 
but that first experience with the disdain- 
ful brownies of Southland is perhaps the 
most realistic for an American fly fish- 
erman approaching New Zealand with 
visions of plenty dancing in his head. The 
brown trout of Kiwiland are as wily as 
their relatives anywhere in the world, 
whether on the Test in England or the 
Yellowstone in Montana. They are, how- 
ever, about twice as big on the average, 
thus no one should feel put-upon by 
having to exert twice the effort to catch 
them or to exercise twice the willpower 
to release them when and if the chance 
comes to do so. Thanks to the British 
Empire, which brought the fly rod and 
its unique sporting mystique with it, 
along with those splendid trout, a man 
could fish New Zealand all his life and 
never grow bored. end 
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THE WORLD SERIES 

A SPECIAL REPORT ON THE HOME RUN IN WORLD SERIES PLAY 




impact, nothing ever 
has matched the lusty home run, the 
eternal nemesis of every pitcher. It can 
mean instant joy or sudden death, de- 
pending on your turn at bat. It is the 
only hit whose significance always is 
immediately obvious, the great equal- 
izer for flawless fielding or the stolen 
base— a brash, savage weapon designed 
to attain quick salvation for earlier mis- 
takes. Nothing can change the mood of 
a baseball crowd as dramatically as the 
timely homer, or send a manager in 
quicker search of his aspirin. As a mem- 
ory which remains vivid long after the 
score has been forgotten, the home run 
was the essence of Babe Ruth, and is 
the mystique of Henry Aaron. 

It is more than proper, therefore, 
that home run sluggers have been among 
baseball's most noticeable personalities, 
and that the product of their art should 
stand at the focal point of the game’s 
most thrilling moments, especially in 
the 70 World Series contested prior to 
this one. Not that it always was so. In 


the Paleolithic Era of the game, when 
the ball had the resiliency of an over- 
ripe turnip, the home run was an inci- 
dental oddity outside the pale of tradi- 
ditional offense. Managers thenesteemed 
the bunt, stolen base and sacrifice to eke 
out one run at a time. As evidence of 
their philosophy, the first 10 World 
Series, which consisted of 59 games, 
produced a two-team total of only 17 
homers, a sum the Yankees and Dodg- 
ers equalled in their six-game- cham- 
pionship set of 1953. 

Even though the emphasis on de- 
fense, tight pitching and the singles of- 
fense prevailed through the first 19 
World Series (Ruth forever killed it off 
in 1923) the devastating effect of the 
home run had a preview showing dur- 
ing a week in which John Franklin 
Baker, a Maryland Farmboy, earned 
his nickname. As sluggers go. Baker 
wouldn't have sent too many present- 
day scouts scurrying to wire the head 
office for bonus money, but in the 1911 
Series, when Connie Mack’s Athletics 
dumped John McGraw's Giants four 
games to two, Baker astonished every- 
one by smashing a home run off Rube 
Marquard and the immortal Christy 



Mathewson on consecutive days. 

In the Series’ second game, his two- 
run blast was the margin of victory 
against Marquard, but Baker's ninth- 
inning solo shot off Mathewson the next 
day proved an even more dramatic 
blow. It merely tied the contest which 
the A’s eventually won in 11 innings, 
but it had a noticeable effect on the 
crowd and a lingering one on both 
teams. As one game report said, “One 
actually could feel in the very air that it 
presaged an Athletic victory.” While 
Baker had won the 1911 American 
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the Camel Filters smoker? 




Almost everyone at the 
corral today has a gimmick. 
I Find the one who doesn’t. 

" 1. No. He's Brandon Kowz. 
Gimmick: Rides tall in the 
saddle (ever since he sat on a branding iron). Smokes "Quick 
Draw" cigarettes— one draw and the taste is shot. 2. No. He's 
Sid E. Slicker. Outfit is his gimmick: He looks like something that 
fell off a wedding cake. 3. No. She’s May Aiken Bach. Buys 
every camping gimmick made. Even her horse opens up Into 
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a sofa. Tried an orange-flavor cigarette, but didn't know whether to 
smoke it— or squeeze it into her drink. 4. Nope. He’s Harry Decamp 
Kunsler. Wears gimmick on back, especially during hunting season. I 
Was later attacked by a moose— who couldn't read. 5. Right. 

He goes back to nature to get away from the fads and gimmicks. koH 
Likes h is cigarettes natural and honest, too. Camel Filters. 

No nonsense. All flavor. 6. No. He's Tim Berwulf. Gimmick: 

"Expert" tracker. He once followed tracks 
into a cave— and shot a train. 
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League home run title with the grand 
total of nine, his dynamic work against 
the Giants' aces, who had pitched 50 
victories between them, defied belief. 
John Franklin was known forever after 
as Home Run Baker. 

A decade later, Ruth augmented his 
finest season with the first of his 15 
World Series homers; ironically he was 
lost to the Yankees after the next game 
with a wrenched knee and infected 
arm. It took two more seasons be- 
fore the Series’ box scores reflected 
that the home run had changed baseball 
offense indelibly. In 1923, Yankee Sta- 
dium’s maiden season, the Yanks and 


Giants each slashed five home runs in 
the first World Series to hit $1 million 
in gale receipts. The Babe bashed two 
in succession in the second contest and 
had three for the six-game matchup, 
but his heroics nearly were matched 
by a Giant outfielder named Charles 
Dillon (Casey) Stengel, who unloaded 
a pair of game-winning homers. Casey’s 
first was an insidc-thc-park job which 
won the opener 5-4 and his second ac- 
counted for the third game 1-0. The 
Yankees prevailed, however, and were 
each rewarded for the triumph with 
$6, 143.49— a winner’s share not bet- 
tered until 12 years later. 

ADVERTISEMENT 


Any discussion of the World Scries 
or the home run would be inadequate 
without consideration of Ruth, who 
enlivened many of the former with sev- 
eral of the latter. Oddly enough, the 
Babe’s Series debut was hardly the stuff 
that legends are made of— or even a mild 
indication that his career homer output 
some day would reach 7 1 4, a record that 
stood until Aaron's historic blow in 
Atlanta last April. 

Ruth’s initial World Scries was with 
the Boston Red Sox in 1915 and it is 
doubtful that anyone ever went on to 
more lofty achievements from a less 
auspicious start than did the Babe. 





Ride the air with push-button shock absorbers. 


MONROE ANNOUNCES 
THE MAX-AIR ELECTRIC RIDE 
CONTROL SYSTEM 


It's a whole new system. 

Now you can tune your car’s 
suspension for every possible 
load right from the front seat 
of your car. Just press a button 
on the dash-mounted control 
panel. And keep your car on the 
level no matter how much or 
how little you're carrying. 

A powerful electric air pump 
(150 psi loaded) automatically 
adjusts the Max-Air- air-adjust- 
able shock absorbers. 


Infinitely adjustable. 

The beauty of the Max-Air Electric 
Ride Control System is its 
flexibility. Your car is supported 
on an infinitely adjustable 
column of air. So you can add 
extra muscle to your car's 
suspension whenever you need 
it for heavy loads or towing. 

All with the push of a button. 

And all with a premium quality 
Monroe ride. 

And there's more. 


Blow up a tire. 

The system includes an extra 
auxiliary hose and fittings. So you 
have an instant on-board air 
supply. For example, you can 
keep your tires at exactly the 
right pressure. Or inflate a 
friend's tires. Or rubber rafts. 

Or basketballs. Or bicycle tires. 
Or whatever needs inflating. 

Just push the button. See your 
Monroe Dealer for the whole 
story. And ride the air. 


Monroe Aulo Equipment Company * Monroe. Mich. 


introduces the 
insomniac. 


Thought you locked up your office for the 
night and everyone went home? 

Then how come information is coming in, 
right now, at one in the morning? 

Because you were smart enough to get 
yourself a new Xerox Telecopier 410 transceiver. 
The machine that never sleeps. 

Just like the original Telecopier, it lets you 
send copies from one place to another in minutes. 
With one big difference: It does the job by itself. 

To send, a person simply dials the number, 
places as many as 75 documents in the automatic 
feeder, and the Telecopier 410 does the rest. 


XEROX* TELECOPIER* and 4 10 afc trademark) ol XEROX CORPORATION 



Meanwhile, the automatic answering device 
on your machine answers the phone, ana the 410 
takes everything down exacdy as it was sent. 
Even when there’s no one in the office. 


For more information, call our toll-free 
number (800) 255-4180. 

The new Telecopier 410 transceiver. After 
putting in a hard day, it puts in a hard night. 


XEROX 
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In Boston’s 4-1 series scourge of the 
Phillies, Ruth appeared only once, as 
a pinch-hitter in the opening game. He 
grounded out and remained on the 
bench through the rest of the series. 

The next year the Babe was better. 
In the longest Series game that had 
been played to that time, Ruth pitched 
a 14-inning, 2-1 victory over Brooklyn 
and no one cared that he want hitless 
in five times at bat. The Babe’s ex- 
ceptional pitching performance was ex- 
tended in 1918, one of the four World 
Series which produced no homers, when 
he tossed a six-hit shutout to beat the 
Cubs in the opening game. He also 
hurled 7% scoreless innings in the fourth 
game. Including his 1916 stint, it gave 
him 29% scoreless innings against 
World Series opposition, a mark which 
stood until Whitey Ford broke it against 
Cincinnati in 1961. 

Ruth’s World Series performances 
were not all so impressive. Ailing and 
out of league favor in 1922, he had but 
a double and single in 17 at-bats against 
the Giants, whose rout of the Yankees 



gave McGraw his last world champion- 
ship. Ruth improved considerably in the 

1926 showdown with the Cards, hitting 
three homers in the fourth game and 
another in the seventh. He also drew 1 1 
walks, but those efforts were overshad- 
owed by the last play of the final game, 
which gave the Series to St. Louis. With 
two out and the Cards leading 3-2, 
Ruth decided on his own to steal 
second, even though Bob Meusel was 
due to bat next. He was thrown out 
easily and criticized severely. “That’s 
the only dumb play I ever saw Ruth 
make,” said Yanks business manager 
Ed Barrow. “With Meusel and Gehrig 
following him in our batting order, any- 
thing still could have happened." 

Ruth is best remembered for his 

1927 season, when he hit 60 homers 
to help the Yanks win JJO games on 
the way to their fifth pennant and a 
four-game Series conquest of the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates. There has been consider- 
able speculation that there has never 
been a finer team than the '21 Yanks, 
and no one who observed their first bat- 
ting practice at Forbes Field would ar- 
gue that point. The New Yorkers, with 
the Pirates looking on, hammered a del- 
uge of baseballs into the stands, but 
pitching rather than slugging was the 
determining factor in the Series. Ruth’s 
two'homers were the only ones hit. 

A year later, the Yanks slammed nine 




How to brighten any day: 
send some flowers. 

Because flowers just naturally bring color, beauty and 
happiness wherever they go. And they don’t need a reason 
or a special occasion. Neither do you. 

Share some flowers with someone today. 

Just call or visit your florist. 


AMERICAN FLORISTS MARKETING COUNCIL. Society ol American Florists. 901 N Washington St.. Alexandria. Va. 22314 
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home runs to get revenge on the Cards 
in four straight games, and no one was 
more vengeful than the Babe, who had 
his finest Series ever— the greatest, in 
fact, of any player in the history of the 
game. Despite an ankle injury, Ruth 
bombarded St. Louis pitching at a .625 
clip, still the best Series batting aver- 
age ever compiled by a regular. In 16 
times at bat, Ruth smashed 10 hits, in- 
cluding three towering home runs in 
the final game. Ruth’s lusty work in the 
Series did not slack off a bit during the 
Yanks’ roisterous train trip home, when 
he led his celebrating mates on a mid- 
night pajama raid. The raiders appar- 
ently were not too particular about 
their objectives, a conclusion several 


drew the next morning when they saw 
manager Miller Huggins accosting each 
of his woozy players and inquiring, 
“Did you see my teeth?” 

Of Ruth’s 41 World Series contests, 
none ever generated a bigger legend 
than the third game of the 1932 Base- 
ball Classic with the Cubs— the day 
the Bambino “called his shot.” It was 
his last Series and, fittingly enough, one 
the Yanks swept in four straight by 
scoring a total of 37 runs. It may have 
been the most bitter Series as well, with 
rowdy bench-jockeying the standard 
for every game. Insults and catcalls re- 
verberated throughout Wrigley Field 
when Ruth came to the plate in the fifth 
inning with the score tied at 4-4. Ac- 


counts of what actually happened next 
vary and have been embellished with 
time, as properly befits a legend. Some 
say the Babe actually pointed toward 
the ccnterfield bleachers, others that 
he merely held one finger aloft and 
said, “It only takes one to hit it.” In any 
case, it was a blatant challenge to the 
Cubs and more vexing yet after Ruth 
hammered Charlie Root’s two-and-two 
delivery into those same centerfield 
seats. Babe's brash act gave him many 
a chuckle in later years for while the 
game’s attendance was listed as 49,986, 
Ruth once said, "There must have been 
half a million people at that game. At 
least that many have told me they were 
there and saw that homer.” 









Until today, a can of paint 
was a can of paint. 
Pittsburgh Paints has 
changed all that. 

\A/A / I LJiri 


In 1967, PPG research teams 
began toying with the idea of using 
the natural characteristics of light 
in a different way for Pittsburgh " 
Paints. We wanted to duplicate 
Nature's method of reflecting light 
and use it in a durable wall paint. 

It would be a paint so unique, it 
would almost sell itself. For awhile, 
the idea was our impossible dream. 

We knew, of course, that Nature's 
most intense "whites" are not made 
with pigments. The white appear- 
ance of clouds, 
surf and snow, 
for example, 
is really the 
optical 
effect 
caused 
by mil- 
lions of 
tiny 
voids. 
Micro- 
voids. 
Com- 
1 pared 

to materials normally used to pro- 
duce "whites" in paints, such as 
pigment, these microvoids are much 
more efficient in the reflection and 
diffraction of light, rather than 
absorbing it. Which is why snow 
viewed in sunlight is so incredibly 
bright— while, say, a bedsheet seen 
in the same sunlight lacks that 
beautiful natural luster. 

Now, because a microvoid is just 
what the name implies — an empty 
space— our lab people were actually 
attempting to synthesize something 
that wasn't really there 1 
A staggering problem if 
you stop to think about it. 

Which is exactly what they 
did— they stopped 
to think about it. 

That's when we 
literally saw the 
fight f We dis- 


covered that if we simply put a new 
type of pigment or resin into a can 
of colored or white paint we could 
not produce natural microvoid 
beauty. We had to create it in an 
entirely new way. A way which 
would form microvoids after the 
paint was applied to a wall I 
And, following a lot of costly 
failures, we finally succeeded 
The technique we developed 
was so revolutionary and 
unique that it is covered 
by two patents 
(Nos. 3,669.728 
and 3,669,729). 

We called the tech 
mqueour " Microflo 1 
Process!' It's ours -and 
ours alone. And it's available in 
Wallhide" Latex Flat Wall Paint and 
only from Pittsburgh Paints. 

So what does all this mean to you ? 
Plenty I Because when you roll 
on this exciting new 
Microflo WALLHIDE 
Latex Flat Paint, you can 
forget about painting 
again until you're 
ready to change decor. 
It's that durable. 

That bright. 

New Microflo 


WALLHIDE Latex Flat Paint with 
our new, creamy formulation glides 
on smooth and easy. Then it dries 
to a tough, durable finish that can 
be scrubbed thousands of times 
without harming that beautiful, 
bright natural glow. Soap and water 
wipe away smudges, fingerprints, 
grime. And that "just painted" 
freshness keeps 
back, 
that 
the 

paint 
now 
on your 

walls. You'll understand why we're 
so excited about new Microflo 
WALLHIDE Latex Flat Paint. 

Your Pittsburgh Paints retailer 
has the compfete Microflo 
WALLHIDE Latex Paint story. He'll 
show you the hundreds of beautiful 
colors in our Custom Color Collec- 
tion. Almost every color uses the 
Microflo Process. Every color is 
available right 
now. 

You'll love 
these colors 
when you see 
them in the store, 
love them on your own 
walls, too. And, thanks to our 
patented Microflo Process, you'll 
love them for years to come! 



INDUSTRIES 


PimiiKH Bums 

PPG Industries, Inc , One Goteway Center, Pittsburgh, Pa 152?? 
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pirit in the friendly skies of your land. 

United Airlines has a whole new look. New colors. 



A new symbol. • 

But it goes deeper than that. . 

It's a mood you can sense in our people. A spirit 

vou can catch. * _ 

The spirit of Friendship Service. 

Catch it to 113 cities every day. 


UJJ 
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In contrast to Ruth, who was virtually 
a World Series fixture, baseball's newest 
home run king — Aaron — participated 
only twice. His debut came against the 
Yankees in 1957, when he homered 
three times to help the Milwaukee 
Braves win it all in seven games. The 
next year, he was shut out on homers 
as the Yanks reversed a decision to 
complete a World Series cycle against 
National League teams. 


Aaron’s most dramatic four-bagger, 
needless to say, was the long-awaited 
No. 715 last spring in Atlanta Stadium. 
While it was not the happiest occasion 
for the Dodgers' A1 Downing, who 
tossed the fateful pitch Aaron hit over 
the left field fence, it caused great joy in 
the home of a New Jersey baseball fan 
who had become the grandfather of 
twin boys the same day. Grandpa, in 
fact, told his son that if the two infants 


were named Henry and Aaron, he’d give 
each a $715 bank account and add $10 
for every home run Aaron hit thereafter. 
The boys’ parents, however, weren’t 
keen on the idea. They named their sons 
William and George. 

Other home runs have been almost as 
momentous if not as memorable. Bobby 
Thomson’s spectacular smash off Ralph 
Branca in 1951 won the pennant for the 
Giants in the last inning of the final 
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The biggest problem a plumber has 
is smaller than a dime. 


The washer. That annoying little gizmo that makes 
for big problems in a raucct. 

Delta replaced the washer with a patented rotating 
valve. So you don't have to hassle with changing a washer 
that's had it. Because there are no washers to wear out in a 
Delta faucet. No washers to get ground down. Or need 
replacing. And no drips to drive you — and your plumber 
— up the wall. 

Get washerless Delta single-handled or Dclcx two- 
handled models. In beautiful decorator designs for your 


kitchen, bathroom, or lavatory. In triple-chrome plate or 
gleaming gold with Crystal Look handles. 

So call your plumber today about washcrless 
Delta faucets. And cut your problems down to size. 

Delta* Delex Faucets. 

Washerless. To work as good as they look. 

For free illustrated literature, write Delta Faucet Company. 
Grecnsburg, Indiana 47240. A Division of Masco Corporation 
of Indiana. 0 1974 Copyright. Masco Corporation of Indiana 




playoff game against the Dodgers. Bill 
Mazeroski’s ninth-inning leadoff shot 
in the seventh game gave a I960 slug- 
fcst Series to the Pirates despite the 
Yanks’ 10-4 edge in homers. In 1966, 
when the Orioles swept the L.A. Dodg- 
ers in four straight, respective home 
runs by Paul Blair and Frank Robin- 
son meant a 1-0 Baltimore victory in 
the third and fourth games. Oakland’s 
Gene Tenace improved a Walter Mitty 
dream in his Series debut two seasons 


ago when he homered his first two times 
at bat. The least likely hero of the A’s 
seven-game triumph over Cincinnati, he 
drove in nine runs and hit four homers. 
Tenace, however, had no such luck 
last year when the A’s and Mcts had 
but six home runs— the lowest total in 
26 years for a seven-game series. Reggie 
Jackson and Campy Campaneris ac- 
counted for the A’s entire production 
with one each in the final game. Oak- 
land thus became the fifth team to win 


a Scries despite a homer deficit. 

In the 10 World Series played during 
Ruth’s slugging prime, 77 homers were 
hit— 30 more than the previous 20 Series 
had witnessed and 18 more than the 
next 10 would see. During the Series 
sixth decade, however, homer produc- 
tion took off like a rocket and 113 were 
hit by various combatants. Mickey 
Mantle, carrying on Ruth's legacy from 
both sides of the plate, went into one 
dozen Series and emerged with a rec- 



What you don't know about stereos, doesn't jack for a tape player/recorder 
matter What you do know ts that it says Sony and Plus, of course, two speakers, each with 2" 

all that name assures you. tweeters and 6 : " woofers. 

For instance, an all solid-state amplifier A No doubt Sony technology knows how to 
sensitive FET FM tuner that picks up and holds make the big, beautiful sound, and maybe it will 
distant stations Separate slide controls for 0 bass, cost you a few dollars more 
treble, volume and balance An input and output But it's a small price to pay 

“ITS A SONY” 

FM Stereo. FM AM Receiver, 3 Speed Record Changer Mtxiel HP- 161 





ord 18 homers. Mantle today has recur- 
rent dreams about his baseball career. 
"We might call it a nightmare instead,” 
he has said. “In one dream I drive up 
to Yankee Stadium and I can’t get in. 
In the background, 1 can hear the loud- 
speaker blaring, 'At bat. Number 7 . . . 
Mickey Mantle.’ I try to squeeze through 
a hole, but I’m stuck. It’s a terrible 
feeling." 

Catcher Yogi Berra, Mantle’s team- 
mate, filled enemy pitchers with similar 
dread through 14 World Series cover- 
ing 75 games. With a talent for hitting 
the “bad ball,” Berra played on 10 
World championship teams and got 12 
homers to the consternation of rival bat- 
teries. After one such homer by Berra, 
the opposing catcher said, "There's no 
way he could touch that ball. It was 
high, outside and he had to step over 
the plate just to reach it.” 

Trivia buffs may point out that the 
American League holds a 42-28 advan- 
tage over the National in World Series 
competition, thanks in part to a 289-187 
edge in home runs. The more knowlcdg- 
able among their number will also tell 
you that Pittsburgh's Jimmy Sebring hit 
the first home run in the first game of 
the modern-day Series, and that Cleve- 
land’s Jim Bagby became the first pitch- 
er to hit a Series homer in 1920, when 




Coleman heat: 

| gasoline or propane. 

f? Q ’('YouVenever h a d a better choice.) 


When it comes to heating in the great outdoors, nobody 
matches Coleman for warmth, ^safety, dependability. 

Coleman makes both gasoline and propane cat heaters, 
with approximate input ratings from 2,000 to 10,000 
BTU’s. Both types radiate heat from the entire surface 
of a platinum catalyst head that burns without a flame. 

And both are built with the little touches that let you 
know these are heaters you can count on. Because 
Coleman doesn’t believe in cutting corners. 

Take a Coleman gasoline cat. The outer case is steel, 
coated inside and out with baked-on enamel. 

The wick, fiberglass for quicker starts, more efficient 
combustion. And Dial-Temp l * 3 control assures you of 
constant heat at the level you set, all night through. 

Or take a Coleman propane cat. There's no safer propane 
heater around. Coleman's exclusive regulator keeps 
fuel flow at a constant 1 5 p.s.i. So there's no pressure 
buildup in hoses, no wasted fuel. And safety shut-offs 
are built in. So if the heater should go out or tail to 
light, fuel flow stops. Automatically. 



Coleman perfected portable outdoor heat ... for tent or 
trailer camping, hunting, fishing, football games, 
skating, garage work . . . Now with both gasoline and 
propane Coleman cats, you’ve never had a better choice. 

Ask someone 



l We used to camp a lot, then got 

away from it. Now, with the fuel 
shortage, we’re going back. There 
are plenty of campsites within 

easy driving distance. It doesn’t 
take much energy to get there 
... or to enjoy your stay.” 


who has one, 


Greatest name in the great outdoors for lanterns, stoves, coolers, jugs, 
heaters, tents and sleeping bags. 



in 
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Elmer Smith, an Indian team mate, 
unleashed the Classic's first grand-slam. 

Home run hitters, however, are 
something beyond the statistics which 
glut baseball record books. Theirs is 
an art which generates hope and their 
success reaffirms faith. There is a spe- 
cial joy, common only to baseball, in 
seeing your favorite player smack one 
out of the park. 

“I took my kids to see the Tigers a 
while back,” a Michigan fan explains. 
“I don't know why, but my oldest boy 
is a Willie Horton fan. Every time 
Horton came up, he'd yell, ‘Come on 
Willie.’ So Horton comes up in the 
ninth inning with Detroit behind 2-1 
and he hits one into the bleachers. I 
tell you, that game couldn’t have been 
any better for my kid. That was just 
about a perfect moment.” 

For other fans of whatever age, that 
sort of wonder hinges on each World 
Series pitch. 




GILLETTE BRINGS YOU THIS SERIES 
FOR $4.00 EACH 


Each year Gillette brings you one of the 
great events in sports — the World Series. 
And this year Gillette brings you another 
great series. A hardbound and handsome 
series of books celebrating the American 
heritage of sport. 

It's the Gillette Sports Library, with a 
volume on each of America's favorite 
games and a volume on the immortal ath- 
letes who filled their games with glory. 

You can enjoy these great books — 
values to $14.95 — for just $4 each and 
proof-of-purchase of Gillette Trac II® 


razors or blades. The closest thing to a 
perfect shave. 

Or a Techmatic" cartridge, America’s 
first and favorite continuous band razor. 

Or Platinum-Plus, ® Gillette’s finest 
double-edge blade. 

See the coupon on the Gillette World 
Series Special display for details. 

Whether you prefer twin-edge, double- 
edge, or continuous band, your purchase 
will get you America's favorite shave. And 
another $4 will get you into America’s 
favorite games. 






Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


rrig "lar' , 1.3 mg recount av per cigareue, FTC Report MAR .74. 


tastes good like a cigarette should. 


Winston 
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You don't have to be coached 
to enjoy a La-Z- Boy Chair. 


Take it from a man whose business is 
coaching. Don Shula. He’s one man 
who knows his moves. The new 
401 La-Z- Boy chair and ottoman know 
his moves too. 
We designed 
our latest 
innovation the 
way people are 
designed. When you settle back and 
relax in this chair, your knees won't 
tilt up, and other parts of you won’t 


scrunch down. And because you move 
out, not up, our chair seat always 
remains even with the ottoman. So now 
you can stretch out in a full recline and 
still be on the level. And so are we— 
when we say there’s no other reclining 
chair like the 401 on the market today. 
The way Don tells it, “You don't have 
to be coached to enjoy it. You were 
born for it." Even if you grew up tall. 
Because this big beautiful chair 
handles six footers with ease. So if you 


have the room, we have the chair. 

It's available in a variety of handsome 
DuPont nylon fabrics. For free color 
brochure and the name of the dealer 
nearest you, write: 

La-Z- Boy’ Chair Company, Dept.33S 
Monroe, Michigan 48161 

La-Z-Boy 

THE CHAIR PEOPLE"' 




college football / Larry Keith 


Darrell has an upsetting experience, too 

The Texas coach joined an illustrious and growing group as he watched his Longhorns get soundly thrashed 
by Texas Tech. Week by week the mighty have stumbled, fallen flat or collapsed, often by astonishing scores 


T he Notre Dame upset by Purdue last 
Saturday merely emphasized the 
crazy kind of season it quickly has be- 
come. It began with Houston getting 
bushwhacked by Arizona State in Tem- 
pe, not remarkable in itself except that 
the score was a lopsided 30-9. The next 
week No. 5-ranked USC was beaten bad- 
ly by Arkansas 22-7 while Missouri fell 
to Mississippi. 

But it was the third week that clearly 
established the pattern. Nebraska, which 
had given folks the impression it might 
be another Bob Devaney-type power, 
was tripped by Wisconsin. Iowa had lost 
12 games in a row, but it landed on 12th- 
ranked UCLA like a sack of grain, win- 
ning 21-10. Penn State-Navy is often 
good for 40 points or so, all of them 
State’s, but this time only 1 3 were scored 
in the rain of University Park, and Navy 
came away with the lucky seven. LSU, 
ranked ninth, fell to Texas A&M, while 
Houston reinforced the opinion that it 
was overrated by losing to Miami of 
Florida. And lest anyone think Arkansas 
was a giant after it knocked down USC, 
the Razorbacks proved otherwise in a 
26-7 loss to Oklahoma State. 

Nothing last week— in fact, all sea- 
son — compared to Notre Dame's fall 
from power, but Arizona State and Ten- 
nessee were surprising as they managed 
to total 0 points while being beaten by 
Missouri and Auburn. In the grand tra- 
dition of the season, Oklahoma State 
showed that just because it beat the team 
that beat USC did not mean it was in- 
vincible. It lost to Baylor. And down in 
Lubbock, the once-proud Longhorns put 
on an odd display of ineffectiveness as a 
fine Texas Tech team cut them up into 
little pieces, indicating that Texas’ long 
reign in the Southwest Conference may 
be over. 

All the scoring at Lubbock came in the 


first half when the Raiders took a 26-3 
lead on a six-yard run by Larry Isaac and 
three passes from Tommy Duniven to 
Lawrence Williams. “I shut our offense 
down in the second half,” Tech Coach 
Jim Carlen said afterward, “because 1 
felt it would be better to make Texas 
work for the score rather than risk giv- 
ing them an easy one on an interception.” 

An easy one is precisely what the Long- 
horns needed because they could not do 
a thing for themselves. “This is about as 
bad as I can remember us looking offen- 
sively in a long, long time,” said Darrell 
Royal. 

Ten years, to be exact, Darrell, because 
that is how long it has been since Texas 
failed to score a touchdown against a 
Southwest Conference team. The loss 
also ended a 19-game league winning 
streak and was Texas Tech’s first victory 
over the Longhorns since 1968. But be- 
ware. Texas came back that season to win 
the first of six straight titles. 

Tech was simply overpowering in the 
first half, outgaining the Longhorns 248 
yards to 58. Actually, Texas looked as 
good as ever when it went ahead 3-0 on 
Billy Schott's 40-yard field goal. But then 
the Raiders marched 80 yards in 1 1 plays 
to take a lead that grew like Topsy. 

It was third and 16 on the very next 
possession when Tech scored again. Wil- 
liams hauled in a 77-yard TD pass when 
Longhorn Defensive Back Terry Melan- 
con misunderstood his coverage assign- 
ment. “1 was supposed to cover deep, 
and I played a curl instead," he said. For 
his mistake, he got the taunts of Wil- 
liams, who danced into the end zone with 
the ball held high and the home crowd 
cheering. 

The second Dun i ven- W i 1 1 iams con nec- 
tion was a 1 7-yarder, which came on an- 
other third-and-long situation. They 
were back again less than a minute later 


when Gary Monroe recovered Alfred 
Jackson’s fumbled kickoff at the three. 
A clipping penalty erased one score and 
set the ball back to the 18, but Williams 
got loose in the corner for his third 
reception. 

In the second half Duniven's passing 
statistics stayed right where they were at 
the end of the first, seven completions in 
seven attempts for 145 yards and three 
touchdowns. And Texas, despite its big 
deficit, did not go to the air much, either. 
The Longhorns threw only eight times, 
completing two, and tried to make do 
with the Wishbone. They threatened 
twice, gaining first downs inside the 10, 
but they never could score. 

With Texas down (but not out), all the 
Raiders have to worry about now is three 
consecutive games against other Top 20 
teams, that is teams now in the Top 20 — 
Oklahoma Slate, Texas A&M and Ar- 
izona. "The season is just beginning," 
sighed Carlen. 

Meanwhile, the Longhorns have Okla- 
homa coming up. The Sooners should 
win, but don't bet on it. It’s that kind of 
season. 


THE WEEK 


SOUTHWEST After threaten- 
ing Oklahoma and scaring Missouri, Baylor 
finally upset a nationally ranked Big Eight 
team with a 31-14 victory over Oklahoma 
State. The Bears ended their nine-game los- 
ing streak in a big way, holding the Cow- 
boys to 85 offensive yards and a couple of 
cheap touchdowns. Both were the result of 
fumble recoveries by Phillip Dokcs; the 
first gave State the ball on the 33 and the 
second was corralled in the end zone. “I 
waited until the ball rolled in,” said 
Dokes of the TD. "I guess it was one of 
continued 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL continued 


the few correct plays we made all night." 

His coach. Jim Stanley, would agree. "We 
came into this game thinking we were su- 
permen," he said. "I guess everybody found 
out we weren't." 

The Cowboy errors began when they fum- 
bled the opening kickolT, setting up a field 
goal. That three-point margin held until the 
fourth quarter when Neal Jeffrey's third 
touchdown pass and Tailback Steve Bcaird's 
third TD made it 31-14. "Baylor," said one 
fallen Cowboy, "is the most determined 
team we played this season." 

The Southwest Conference is giving Lou- 
isiana State more trouble than it can stand. 
Two weeks ago the Tigers lost to Texas 
A&M and last week they had to struggle to 
lie Rice 10 10. LSU overcame seven fumbles 
to avoid defeat on Rusty Jackson's 27-yard 
field goal with three seconds left. The great- 
er disappointment was fell by the Owl play- 
ers, who squandered a 10-0 halftime lead. 
"It did not feel good losing I mean tying," 
said Running Back Gary Ferguson. 

Arkansas would have beaten Tulsa with- 
out any help, but the Golden Hurricane 
seemed anxious to contribute everything it 
could. The Razorbacks won 60-0. turning six 
turnovers into touchdown drives of 21, 10, 
19, 18, 12 and 29 yards. Alternating Quar- 
terbacks Mark Miller and Scott Bull ac- 
counted for five scores, one of them a 
62-yard run by Miller. 

1. Texas A&M (3-0) 

2. Texas Tech (2-0-1) 3. Texas (2-1) 

SOUTH Before Tampa played Mi- 
ami the question was not what could Fred- 
dy do, but rather, could Freddy do enough. 
As it turned out, Freddy did it all, but Tam- 
pa still lost 28-26. Freddy is Freddy Solo- 
mon, the finest running quarterback in the 
nation, of whom Miami Coach Pete Elliott 
once said, "I'd rather see him complete a 
pass than start carrying the ball." Of whom 
his own teammate, Tackle Darryl Carlton, 
says, "You never know where he’s at or 
where he's going." And finally, of whom Mi- 
ami Tailback Woody Thompson says, "I 
wish I had his feet." 

Solomon gained 182 yards in 19 carries 
against the Hurricanes, scoring touchdowns 
of 75 and five yards and enjoying assorted 
other romps of 32, 27 and 25 yards. Though 
not a particularly good thrower, he also com- 
pleted one pass for a touchdown. Tampa lost 
because Miami Defensive Back Paul Hor- 
shel blocked two short-range field-goal at- 
tempts by Kinney Jordan, who earlier had 
made good from 47 and 51 yards. 

Later Solomon admitted, "Running the 
ball is not that much fun when you lose." 
But Elliott could afford to be expansive, 
"Fred is not just great. He's in another 
category." 


Auburn won its third straight without al- 
lowing a touchdown from scrimmage 21-0 
over Tennessee, as Ken Burks scored three 
times. Florida tamed Mississippi State 
29-13. Bear Bryant was not happy with Al- 
abama's23 lOvictory over Vanderbilt. "Our 
offense is not as good as last year's," he said, 
"and it isn't going to be unless we knock 
some people down out there." 

Quarterback Matt Robinson directed the 
Georgia Bulldogs to a school-record 502 
yards rushing and a 52-14 victory over South 
Carolina. Sonny Collins gained 160 yards 
and set up two touchdowns to lead Kentucky 
past Indiana 28-22. Mississippi struggled to 
beat Southern Mississippi 20 14. 

Clemson, playing at home against Geor- 
gia Tech for the first time in their 43-game 
series, upset the Yellow Jackets 21-17. The 
Tigers won it on MikeO Cain's fourth-down 
four-yard pass in the final quarter to Bennie 
Cunningham. Tulane also scored in the 
fourth quarter to edge West Virginia 17- 14. 
"It's amazing we're unbeaten after playing 
so poorly," said Green Wave Quarterback 
Steve Foley. 

Maryland entered the security of the At- 
lantic Coast Co n ference t o defea t N o rt h Ca r- 
olina 24 12 for its first win. Louis Carter 
rushed and received for 205 yards and two 
touchdowns. Virginia Coach Sonny Randle 
is winning neither friends nor games. Play- 
ers have quit, the school newspaper has crit- 
icized his lough regimen, and last week Duke 
beat the Cavaliers 27-7. "If we can't gel 1 1 
players who will play," Randle said, "we'll 
forfeit. If we find II who will play, they'll 
go both ways.” 

In the Southern Conference, East Caro- 
lina edged visiting Southern Illinois 17-16, 
Furman blanked William & Mary 10-0, 
Richmond nipped The Citadel 27-24 and 
VMI blasted Davidson 43-7. Houston clob- 
bered Virginia Tech 49-12. 

1. Alabama (3-0) 

2. Auburn (3-0) 3. Florida (3-0) 


WEST 


Washington slowed Texas 
A&M's running game but still suffered a 
28-15 defeat when the Aggies discovered a 
little-used passing attack. Halfback Skip 
Walker scored three touchdowns, and the big 
play was a 6 1 -yard screen pass from David 
Walker, who completed six of 1 1 attempts. 

UCLA's first victory was a 56-14 romp 
past Michigan Stale. The game's outstanding 
player was Quarterback John Sciarra, who 
ran and passed for 237 yards and three 
touchdowns. "I doubt seriously there is 
a belter all-around quarterback in the 
country," Coach Dick Vermeil said after- 
ward. Sciarra got the Bruins started early by 
faking a pass and setting out on a 4 1 -yard 
scoring jaunt on the fifth play of the game. 
"After that we knew we were in for a bad 


evening," said the Spartans' Denny Stolz. 

Three other Pacific Eight teams avoided 
defeat by coming from behind against out- 
side opponents. California took Army 27-14 
after trailing 14 Oat halftime. Oregon recov- 
ered from a 16-3 deficit to edge Utah 23-16, 
and Stanford, down at one point by two 
touchdowns, battled San Jose State to a 
21-21 tie. 

Arizona won the Kit Carson Rifle Tro- 
phy by defeating Western Athletic Confer- 
ence rival New Mexico 15-10. Though the 
victory was genuine, the rifle is not. Kit nev- 
er laid his hands on it. Wyoming defeated 
Air Force 20-16 as freshman Quarterback 
Rick Costello completed 10 of 21 passes for 
191 yards and a touchdown and kicked two 
field goals. Colorado State fell to Memphis 
State 20-18, and PCAA favorite San Diego 
State got by Tcxas-EI Paso 26-12. 

1. Arizona (3-0) 

2. USC (1-1) 3. Arizona State (2-1) 


LAO I 

Transfers — the tired, the poor 
and the huddled masses of college football - 
have turned Temple into a regional power. 
The Owls avenged their only loss of last year 
by drubbing Boston College 34-7, but Penn 
State, Pittsburgh and Florida A&M contrib- 
uted to the victory. 

Quarterback Steve Joachim, a former Nit- 
tany Lion, completed 21 of 33 passes for 205 
yards and three touchdowns. Two of the 
scores went to Tight End Jeff Stempel, who 
originally intended to be a Panther. And Bob 
Harris, who once rattled with the Rattlers, 
scored another TD on a 22-yard run. 

Faced with an eight-man defensive line, 
Joachim put the ball in the damp Philadel- 
phia air nine times on the first 1 1 plays. "We 
just took what they gave us," Temple's 
Wayne Hardin said. "They sure weren't giv- 
ing us the run." Joachim's passing softened 
up the Eagles for Henry Hynoski, who 
gained 1 38 yards in 20 carries. 

“This probably was the biggest game I’ve 
ever been associated with," said Hardin, the 
former Navy coach. His Owls had dropped 
three in a row to BC' by a cumulative score 
of 1 11-30. 

Transfers have made the difference, and 
seven more will become eligible next year. 
"Coach Hardin reminds you about being 
able to play close to home," says Stempel. 
"You know, where your parents and friends 
can come and watch. Pretty soon it all be- 
gins to make sense." 

North Carolina State stayed unbeaten 
with a surprisingly difficult 28 22 victory over 
Syracuse. Wolfpack Coach Lou Holtz was 
not one to quibble, however. "We're not like 
alumni," he said. "A win is a win." 

After a 14-14 half. State's Roland Hooks 
provided the margin of victory with two 
third-quarter touchdowns. The close score 
continued 



yiCEROY 


He’s just won $25,000, 
poured a bucket of champagne 
over his head. 

He’s not going to follow all 
that with a boring cigarette. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


King Size. 
Super Longs. 


R A 

Lj 




Viceroy has full-bodied 
flavor that doesn't flatten 
out. Always rich. . .always 
smooth. . .always exciting. 

Get a taste of Viceroy. 
Get a taste of excitement. 


Viceroy. Where excitement is now a taste. 




ONLY $4.99 

#** . , . 


ie’s work clothes of. 65 %G»el 
D ickie Mfg. Co.^509 W. Vick 


Portrel, 35% cotfon. 
fd., Fort Worth- Texas 76104 



PARTICIPATING DEALERS 
IN YOUR AREA. 



It’s National Dickies Week. 

And our work wear prices are spiraling 
in a surprising new direct ion. Down. 

Our work pants have been 
reduced to just $4.99 a pair. And our 
workshirts have been reduced 
accordingly. (See column at right 
for participating dealers. ) 

So take advantage of 
National Dickies Week. With prices 
this low, it’s practically workmen’s 
compensation. 

NATIONAL 
DICKIES WEEK 
OCTOBER 413 






, ■ - . * 


ILLINOIS 

Ayr Way Stores 
Gibson s Discount Centers 
Mohr Value Centers 
Robert Hall Villages 
Sav-Marl Stores 
Shoppers Fair Stores 
Turn Style Stores 
Ben Franklin - Silvis 
First Distributors -Chicago 
Grampa Pidgeon s- 
E St Louis 

R. R. Salvage - Mundelein 
S & K Clothing - Rock Fall 
S 8 S Army Store - Oak Lawn 
Siegel Bros. -Chicago 


INDIANA 

Gibson s Discount Centers 
Kings Sell Service Oept Stores 
Mays Family Centers 
Shoppers Fair Stores 
T Way Stores 
Ben Franklin - Mooiesviile 
Connersville. Booneville. 
Jasper. Newcastle. 
Zionsville 

fleet Supply - Kokomo 
Himbaughs- Orleans 
larkm Bros. - Loogootee 
Lou-Ann Country Mart- 
South Bend 
Mmears-Greensburg 
Snyders Dept Store - Winslow 


IOWA 

Gibson's Oiscount Centers 
R M Harrisons Stores 
Disco Mart -Waterloo 

Jack s Discount - 
Fori Madison Burlington 


KANSAS 

Gibson's Discount & 
Ben Franklin -Paoli 
G Disco -Olathe 


MICHIGAN 

K/>gs Sell Service Dept Stores 
SnopkO Discount Ocpl Stores 
Shoppers Fan Stores 
A,* Way - Middleton 
&*- Franklin - Coleman 
Owns - Newberry 
icu-Ann Country Marts - 


MINNESOTA 

Gibson s Discount Center! 
Gotdtines Stores 

**«to-Perham 


MISSOURI 

Gibson s Oiscount Cenlets 
Maoic Mari Stores 
Mohr Value Centers 
Shoppers fair Stores 
Wai Mart Stores 
Ben Franklin - Versailles. 
California 

Cuum Charlie s - Went.'. iiie 
G Disco- Sedaha 
Grandpa Pidqeon s - Joplin, 
Bridgeton Ballwin 
Kohlers- Barnhart 
Duality - Cameron 
Rowland s- Aurora 
Walls Cut-Rale- Richmond 
Wild Woody s - inoependem 


NEBRASKA 

Pioneer - Omaha 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Gibson s Discouni Centers 
Goldlines Stores 


This week only, 
save two dollars 
on Dickies 
work pants. 


OHIO 

C larkm Stores 
fisher s Big Wheel Stores 
Gaylords Stores 
Gee Bee Stores 
Hec* s Stores 

Kings Sell Service Dept Stores 
Shoppers Fair Stores 

Briggs Bros Dept Store- 
Martins Ferry 
Condona - Bellville 
Conley s- Dover. Magnolia 
Consolidated Sales - 
Austmtown. Youngstown 
Doveway - Dover 
Elberteld s- Logan 
Elder Beerman Stores - Dayton 
Family Store -Marietta 
H L Reed - Manstietd 
H freediander- Wooster 
Hub Dept Store - Steubenville 
J 0 Aaallions-Sl Clairsville 
Kautmans Bargain Store - 
Wilmington, Hillsboro 
Leedy s Cio. Co - loudonvilic 
Lmville Clo -Cortland 
Lion Store- Toledo 
M D Shanman Stores 
Massillon - Massillon 
Maxwell Bros - Millersburg 
National Uniform - Warren 
Nuebey s A 8 N - Warren 
Nu Way Sales -Niles 
Payless- Newbuiy, Middieticid 
Robert Han Village -Cincinnati 
Robt Shiner - McConneisvilie 
Ravcna Dry Goods - Ravena 
Salem Merchandise - Salem 
Seaway Distributing - Newark 

Washington Court House 
The Boston Store - Delaware 
Todd s-Cinlon 
Turney Warren - Warren 
Wearcralt Shoe 8 Clothing - 
Willoughby Geneva 

Woodville Surplus - Oregon 
Pol sky s - Akron 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Gibson s Discount Centers 
Shopko Discount Dept Stores 

WISCONSIN 

Gibson s Discount Stoics 
PrangeWay Stotes 
Shooko Discount Dept Stores 
Ben Franklin - Walworth 



Christy s- New London 
Farm 8 Home -Shawano 
Farmers Exchange - 


Federated V - Tomahawk 

1. mermans -Shawano 
Paramount- Waterloo 
Schroeder s - Two Rivers 




Growing up is dumb. 

Growing up is when you get things you need for your birthday instead of what you 
want. Maybe I need socks and shirts and stuff like that. But I want a motorcycle. A 
Kawasaki MC-1. 

It's small enough for me and a lot of fun, and I’d be really careful, and Jerry has one 
and he's always takin’ off with his dad, so dad and 1 could take off too and find neat trails 
and have good adventures, and it doesn’t cost a lot, and maybe if 1 keep cutting the grass 
every week and keep doing stuff around the house and keep saving every penny from my 
paper route, maybe next year 1 can buy one. 

I mean, if I’m grown upenough to get three pairs of socks, 

Imust be grown up enough to ride a Kawasaki. Kawasaki 

So how come nobody else understands that ? lets the good times roll. 


Good times include » iding solely Wc lecommcnd wealing a I 


r pioiecnon. seeping i ignis ( 


ki aoaie« Mempe* Motorcycle Indusliy Courier 



COLLEGE FOOTBALL eontinued 

and the Orange's 316 yards or total offense 
had Coach Frank Malone babbling strange 
things when it was over. "We can beat any- 
body left on the schedule," he said confident- 
ly. Someone tell Frank that Maryland, Penn 
State. Pittsburgh and Miami are waiting. 

It was a good week for the Ivy League, 
which posted five victories and an unusual 
tic in eight games against outside opponents. 
On the minus side were Columbia's 15-0 de- 
feat by Lafayette and Dartmouth's 14-0 loss 
to Massachusetts. The Minutcmcn's triumph 
ended a 21 -game, 72-year famine against 
Dartmouth. 

In the victories. Brown bombed Rhode Is- 
land 45-15, Cornell ripped Colgate 40 21, 
Yale topped Connecticut 20-7, and Harvard 
beat Holy Cross 24-14. 

Saving the best for last — Princeton's game 
with Rutgers ended in a 6-6 tie because the 
Tigers failed to complete a two-point con- 
version pass after tying the game with 22 
seconds left. And why, you ask. was Prince- 
ton going for two? 

It seems that the visiting Rutgers fans were 
so certain of victory that they tore down the 
goal posts with two minutes left. After Ref- 
eree Thomas Elliott refused to wait for an 
extra set to be erected, Princeton had no oth- 
er choice, The Tigers' Bob Casciola said he 
would not protest, but even Rutgers Coach 
Frank Burns admitted that Princeton should 
have been allowed to kick for the extra point. 
The tie was the first in the history of the na- 
tion's oldest collegiate rivalry. 

1. Pittsburgh (2-1) 

2. Penn State (2-1) 3. Temple (2-0) 


MIDWEST Missouri used a little 

bit of offense and a whole lot of defense to 
throttle Arizona State 9-0. The Sun Devils 
managed only 1 17 yards rushing and never 
got closer than the Tiger 27. Missouri's drive 
for the game's only touchdown was aided 
by a 19-yard gain on an interception-fumblc 
exchange. It was second and five at the Ti- 
gers" 45 when Arizona State Linebacker Bob 
Breunig intercepted a pass at his own 40. But 
the ball slipped out of his hands and Mark 
Miller fell on it at the 36, producing a nifty 
19-yard gain. Miller picked up 18 yards on 
the next play and seconds later caught an 1 8- 
yard scoring pass from Ray Smith. 

"Arizona State came to town saying a lot 
of things like the Big Eight is overrated," 
said Smith. "Well, I think Missouri is un- 
derrated." Sun Devil Coach Frank Kush 
pointed to his team's 2-1 record and said, 
“Before the season that would have looked 
pretty good. But not now." 

Colorado's Billy Waddy has rushed for 
742 yards in his career, 353 of them in vic- 
tories over Wisconsin. Waddy gained 151 
yards against the Badgers Saturday and 
scored a touchdown in a 24-21 victory. 

coniitiued 



Golden Treasures Marco Polo Missed 


Authorized golden* replicas of ancient Oriental works of art by 
Alva Museum Replicas. Cast from impressions of priceless 
museum pieces and hand finished to recreate the look of the 
unique originals. Satisfaction guaranteed. Gift boxed with de- 
scriptive history. Indicate quantities in boxes below. 

□ A1C18N Japanese sword guard with figures, on chain $10.00 

□ PHI N Japanese sword guard with leaves, on chain $10.00 I 

□ LOU1 2P Korean cicada pin $7.50 I 

Japanese Dragon Menuki Jewelry 

□ PH5N Necklace on snake chainSIO.OO □ PH5P Pin S7.50 

□ PH16EC Earclips S6.50 □ PH16R Matching ring $5.00 
Add 50< per item for postage. N.Y. residents add sales tax. 

Enclosed S Charge BankAmericard # f 

NAME I 

A0DRESS I 

CITY STATE ZIP I 

HI /' || Dept SII007 I 

Museum Collections 

Box 999. Radio City Station, New York, N.Y. 10019 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL continued 


Now try 
Crow Light. 



The whiskey 
that whispers. 


LIGHT WHISKEY • EIGHTY PROOF ■ CROW DISTILLERY COMPANY • LOUISVILLE. KENTUCKY 


STATEMENT RKQt'IRKI) IIY THE ACT OF 
AIT. I "ST 12. IH7U SECTION 30x5 TITLE 30 
I'MTKII STATUS CODE SIIOWINO Till-: OWN- 
ERSHIP. MANAGEMENT AND CIRtTLATION 

SPOUTS ILLUSTRATED, puMlHlicd weekly, ex- 
< e|>l one Issue lit year end, lit 341 N. Fairbanks Court. 
Clilraxii. Illinois lor October 7, 1074. Tin- Oeneral 
llusim-- unices of the Publisher are liH-atisl at the 
Time A- Life Rullillnc, Rockefeller Center, New York, 
New York 10020 

The names anil addresses of the Publisher. Editor-in- 
Ohlcf and ManaKlnit Editor ure: Pub'lsher, John A. 
Meyers. Tune lucoriiorated. Time * Life UuIIiIIiik. 
Roekeleller Center. New York. New York 10020; 
Kdltor-ln-Chlef, Medley Donovan, Time Ineoriairateil. 
Time A- Life Rullillni:. Rockefeller Center. New York, 
New York 10020: Manaiilim Editor, Roy Terrell. Time 
lncoriionited. Time A Life Kulldlni.’. Rockefeller Center. 
New York. New York 10020. 

The owner Is: Time liieorporiitrd. Time A Life 
Hulidlmt. New York. New York 10020; the names and 
addresses of Stockholder. nwnltiR or lioldlm: I pen eat or 
more o' total amount of -to. k are. Mrs. Ann T Allen. 
Hox 630, l.ulkln, Texas 73l*0|; Anlinerk A- Co. IIP* 
Market st.. suite 020. \\ llmiturton. l>el li'xiil, nominee 
fur Madl-or. loud. Ire Rrowii llrutlnr-.. 1 1 arrlman A 
Co . .Ill Wall street. Ni w York, NY 1 01 >(>.'. . Carson A 
C|| , Box 401, Church Street Station. New York, X Y. 

I turns., nominee for Moritun fiuaranty Trust Comtmny 
of New York: Cede A Co. it«v -sii it.itriin.. rlrM... 
Station. New York, X Y lilt 
posltory Trust Co Cudd *(., 

Rank, N A . Box 1’ills Church s 


e Munlisittuu 

1 nmii.i, nominee mr i no < lube Manhattan Bank; 
DolIRlass A Co . Box 2nl0 Church Street Station. New 
X ork. N.Y, lOOtix. nominee lor Moritun Cuaranty Trust 
Compnm of New York . l-.dal A Co . 33C<iP""-.sstmei 
Boston. Mass 02 1 (III. E <) Life— One , 

Avenue of the Americas, \,. )v y„rk, 
e Lite As. oral.* - of the I 


12N5 
. ion I II: 

-.-Ilk. tine 
f, nominee lor 


ICxrhnnitc Phiee, Jersey t .... . 

Fundamental Investors I nr . Robert T 

Keeler. Trustees under Irrevocahle Trust, 

■" — "• • - ’>; Roy E. Ijirsen. 

IIiir, Rockefeller 

101)21). TIk^ llenry Lute 

V 10020: lie. _ 

; Life Rulldlne. New York. N.Y 
Co., e o M mm torturers Hanover 
te Trust Dept , I New York Plain. 
10015, nominee for Manufacturers 
. Airs Cenrirlr T. Mull t. <• o Mr 
I’D Drawer N. Dlholl. Texas 
e o Northwestern National Bank 
A Marq uetle, Minneapolis. Minn. 
■ Northwestern Nutlotml Bank of 
Minn., eustodhin lor Investors Slock Fund. Powers A 
' '■■>. Chureli st. stutlnn. New York, 
e for M orison Cuaranty Trust Co.: 

...... Jut 147!), Church st. Stntlon. New 

Y’ork, N.Y. IIKKIX. nominee for AlorRnn Guaranty 
Trust Co.: Arthur Temple, P.o, Drawer N . Dlholl. 
Texas 751*41: Thomas A Co . e o First National City 
Hank, Box 27M, Craml Central Station. New York, 


Time Ine . Time A 
1U-20, l.urtot 
Trust Co., Cnrnori 
New York. N Y. 
Hanover Trust Co 
Temple Webber. 

7 ■ * I I 'I rc A ( o 
of Minneapolis. Til 
554X0. nominee •- 


TcRtte A t o . P < 


N Y 10017. nominee for First National City Bank, 
W Temple Webber, Trustee for Clley W. Pear under 
1057 Trust Indenture. P O Drawer N . Dlholl. Texas 
751*41 W Temple Webber. Trustee for W Temple 
Webber under 11*67 Tru-t Indenture. P.O. Drawer 
X . Dlholl. Texus 761141. 


1 he known bondholders, mortRORees, anil other 
security holders owning or ImldltiR 1 percent or more 
of total amount of bonds. mortRUges or other sec url- 


Tlie average number of roplea caeh Issue during 
Hie preeedlmt 12 months are: 

tA) Total no. of roplrs printed: 2,447,000 

(111) Paid rlreulatlon through dealers ami 
earrlers street vendors anil counter 

soles: sll.200 

(U2i Paid elreiilntlon throiuli mall »ul>- 

senptlons- 2.213, 000 

«‘i Total paid elrrulxthiii: 2.302.2IKI 

(Dli Free distribution by mall, carrier or 
other means: samples, emuplimeii- 
tnry. and oilier free copies: 0H.2OO 

(l>2) Free distribution by umll. carrier 
or other means: copies distributed 
to news agents, hut not sold . 73.200 

(El Total distribution: 2.444,000 

(!•') onice use. left-over, utiaceounted. 

-polled after printing: 3, (KM) 

((1) Total: 2.447.000 


Till' number of eaples for the single Issue I 

(A) Total no, of copies printed: 1,1 

(Bli Paid rlreulatlon through dealers and 
earrlers. street vendors ami counter 


(Il2i Paid rlreulatlon through mail sub- 

srrlptlons: 2.1112.3(H) 

((*> Total paid circulation : 2.310.400 

(l)|.i Free distribution by mall, carrier 
or oilier mean-; samples, compli- 
mentary. and other free copies; 77.000 

(1)2) Free dlstrlbutlmi by mall, carrier or 
other means: copies distributed to 
news agents. Imt not sold: l lli.dilii 

(K> Total distribution: 2,513.000 

<F) Office use. left-over, unureounted, 

xlMlIrd after printing: 2,500 

(Q) Total: 2.315.300 


I certify that the statements made by me above are 
correct and complete. 

Robert 1) McConeh 
Business Manager 


Penn State used fourth-string Tight End 
Dave Stutls at tailback against Iowa and, 
though he gained only 15 yards in 12 car- 
ries, he did score two touchdowns. In win- 
ning 27-4) the Lions kept the Hawkeyes from 
crossing the 50 until the final minute. 

Oklahoma scored six times in the first 
quarter against Utah State, so at halftime 
Coach Barry Switzer watched Texas, next 
week's opponent, on television. The final 
score was 72 3. Iowa Slate trounced Brig- 
ham Young 34-7 as M ike Strachan surpassed 
the school's career rushing record with a 1 19- 
yard effort. Kansas State went to 3-0 with a 
38-7 victory over Pacific, The Wildcats have 
not opened this strong since 1939, Kansas 
swamped Florida State 40-9. 

After Ohio State beat Southern Methodist 
28-9, it was Woody Hayes himself who point- 
ed out, "We didn't work on this team like 
wc might some others." The Buckeye full- 
backs carried only four times for five yards, 
but Tailback Aichie Griffin gained his nor- 
mal 1 59 and Wingback Brian Baschnagel got 
loose for 140 on only seven tries. Griffin and 
Baschnagel also scored twice. Woody ex- 
plained that the big reason he did not run 
his fullbacks more “weighed 275 pounds and 
was really special. I don't know his name or 


PLAYERS OF THE WEEK 


defense: Missouri Tackle Mark Johnson, a 
6' 3*, 233-pound senior, spearheaded the T igcr 
defense that handed Arizona State its first shut- 
out in 97 games, dating back to 1965. John- 
son look part in II tackles, several for losses. 

offense: Texas Tech Quarterback Tommy 
Dunivcn. a sophomore who was rcdshirlcd last 
year, completed all seven passes he ailcmptcd 
against Texas, for 145 yards and three touch- 
downs, as the Red Raiders triumphed 26-3. 


his number." Name's Louie Keleher, coach; 
number's 72. Plays tackle for SMU. 

Illinois nipped Washington Slate 21-19, 
Minnesota edged Texas Christian 9-7 and 
Michigan bludgeoned Navy 52-0. The Wol- 
verines treated their sect nd-’argest crowd 
ever, 104,232. to 26 first downs and 459 yards 
of total offense. Gordon Bell ran for three 
TDs and Chuck Heater two. "Wc got in- 
undated," said Navy's George Welsh. Illi- 
nois trailed 10 0 at the half, took the lead 
for a while, but had to pull the game out in 
the final minute. After a holding penalty 
erased one scoring toss, Jeff Hollenbach 
found Jeff Chrystal with another, from 22 
yards out with 34 seconds remaining. Min- 
nesota survived when TCU missed a 40-yard 
field goal with 12 seconds left. 

1. Ohio State (3-0) 

2. Michigan (3-0) 3. Oklahoma (2-0) 
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TERRY BRADSHAW 


IN THE “EVEREADY” 

SUPER BOWL/PARIS SWEEPSTAKES. 



SECOND PRIZES 

25 "Magnavox" 
AM/FM Stereo 
Tape Players 


OFFICIAL RULES 



750 THIRD PRIZES 

750 "Kodak" Pocket 
I nstamatic Cameras. 


1. On an official entry form or plain 3" x 5" piece of 
paper, print your name, address, up code Enter as 
often as you wish, but each entry must be mailed 
m a separate envelope to ' EVEREAOY SUPER 
BOWL/PARIS SWEEPSTAKES. PO Box 302 New 
Canaan Conn 06S40 Sweepstakes begin Scptcm 
ber 1, 1974 and entries must be postmarked by 
November 30, and received by December 14. 1974 

2, Winners will be selected in random drawings 
conducted by VI P Services. Inc . an independent 
ludgmg organization, whose decisions are final 

3 Grand Prize, to be awarded to the winning entry, 
includes round trip air travel for two from winner's 
home city to New Orleans. La . hotel motel accom- 
modations m New Orleans for three days and nights 
including meals Two reserved seats at Super Bowl 
IX on January 12. 1975. plus $5,000 The Pans 
portion includes air travel from New Orleans or win- 
ner's home city to Pans, return to winner's home 
city, hotel accommodations in Pans lor 6 nights. 7 
days, including meals Alternate Equiva- 
lent Grand Prize is S10.000 
4 . 779 additional prizes will be awarded 

4 First Prizes Magnavox 19" (diago- 
nal) Color TVs. Videomatic Model 
CD 4360 -Retail Value S457 15 each. 


25 Second Prizes Magnavox Stereo AM/FM Re- 
ceivers with 8-Track Player, Model No ED 1900 - Re- 
tail Value $159 95 each 750 Third Pnzes Kodak 
Pocket Instamatic Cameras, Model A10 RE — Retail 
Value S24 95 each 

5. Prizes arc non transferable Only one prize to a 
family Liability for taxes is responsibility of the 
winners The odds of winning will be determined by 
the number ol entries received All prizes will be 
awarded Winners may be asked to execute an af- 
fidavit ol release and eligibility 

6. Sweepstakes is nationwide and open to all resi- 
dents of continental United States. Alaska and 
Hawaii, except employees (and their families) of 
Union Carbide Corp . and of its subsidiaries, af- 
filiated companies, advertising agencies and ludging 
agencies Void in Georgia. Missouri, and wherever 
else prohibited or restricted by law 

7. All winners will be notified by mail A list of win- 
ners will be furnished, two months after the close 

of the contest, to anyone who sends a 
stamped, sell addressed envelope lo 
Eveready Winners. PO Box 203. 
Pound Ridge. N Y 10576 Please do nol 
send entries to this box number 
NO PURCHASE REQUIRED 



GRAND PRIZE: Vacation trips for two -first a three day 
stay in New Orleans and tickets to the 1975 Super Bowl 
Then a one- week vacation in Paris. France Plus $5,000 
expense money. You can spend it on football, spend it on 
fashions. Just fill in the coupon. ALTERNATE EQUIVA- 
LENT GRAND PRIZE: S10.000.00. 


OFFICIAL 
ENTRY BLANK 


I The "Eveready" Super 

|*uw»oun| Bowl/Paris Sweepstakes is 
1 unnw I brought to you by the new 

T "Eveready" Heavy Duty Battery. 

MAIL TO: "Eveready" Super Bowl/Paris Sweepstakes 
PO. Box 302, New Canaan, Conn 06840 
Enter me in the "Eveready" Super Bowl/Paris Sweepstakes 
NAME 


ADDRESS- 
CITY 


(Please Print Clearly) 


NO PURCHASE REQUIRED -enter as often as you like. Entries musl 
be postmarked by November 30. 1974 and received by December 14, 1974. 




Ford Mustang II. The success 

New Ghia styling. New exciting choices and features. Even aV-8. Look 




In its first year Mustang II ran away from all 
its so-called “competition” combined. 

And for 75, we’ve made Mustang II more 
exciting than ever. 

With a new V-8 available. An even more 
model. 

An even more impressive list of standard features. 

An even wider choice of exciting options. 

Here's one small car that’s still so new you’ve got to see 

it all over again in 1975 . 

Look close at Mustang II Ghia. From its sleek lines, to its 
new grille, to its classic opera windows and half vinyl roof, you 
are looking at a small car with an unusually high level of style 
and luxury. Standard equipment includes 4-speed floor 
mounted transmission, plush bucket seats, quartz crystal 
digital clock, and thick carpeting. Even carpeting in the trunk. 


zar of ’74 is doing it again in’75. 

lose and you’ll see Mustang II has even more going for you in '75. 



Car shown with optional 302 V-8, cast alwmiriMm spoke wheels, console, automatic transmission, AM-FM stereo radio 


Look close at Mustang II’s new standard features. 

To the already long and impressive list of Mustang II 
equipment, we’ve added two very important economy 
features for ’75: 

■ Steel-belted radial ply tires for improved gas mileage. 

■ Solid-state ignition, which requires less maintenance 
than conventional systems. 

When you add these to all the other standard features 
of the Mustang II, and the wide range of exciting options, 
you can appreciate why in sales, in quality, in value, this 
small car is in a class of its own. 


\ r\ / Look close at the model and engine choice. 
(There’s even a small V-8.) This year 
v Mustang II offers a choice of three economical 
engines. A standard overhead cam 4, an optional V-6 or the 
newly available 302 V-8. 


Far 75, in addition to the Ghia model, there’s also 
a 2-door hardtop, a 3-door 2+2, and a sporty Mach 1 . 

There’s even a special new Ghia. The Silver Ghia . 
The Silver Luxury Group option makes this Silver Ghia 
special because of features like the cranberry crushed 
velour seating area, silver metallic finish, exclusive trim 
and ornamentation. There’s even a one-way glass moon- 
roof available. Look close at Ford Mustang II for 1975: at 
the craftsmanship that’s gone into it; and the unusually 
complete list of standard features. 

See your local Ford Dealer. 

The closer you look, the better we look. 

FORD MUSTANG E 


FORD DIVISION 





We didn’t invent steel-belted radials 
to save gas, it just turned out that way. 


When we invented the steel-belted radial 
tire back in 1 948, we designed it for per- 
formance, safety and long mileage* . But 
the gas savings— sometimes as much as 


10%— just came naturally. There's no 
better time than now to switch to Michelin 
'X' tires— for more reasons than one. Get 
them now at your Michelin dealer. 


Think radial. . .and look to the leader. 


•40,000 Mile Warranty-Michelin's Warranty for X Radial Highway Passenger Tire shown here and Michelin ZX Radial Passenger Tire covers tread life, nor- 
mal road hazards (excluding repairable punctures) and defects in workmanship and materials for 40,000 miles, when tire is used on passenger vehicles in 
normal service in continental United Slates, except Alaska. Credit or refunds (at Michelin's option) Is equal to current actual selling price multiplied by 
percentage of warranted mileage not run on tire. 




BOX LACROSSE /Ron Reid 


1 1 is not often that a city has a team win 
I a major pro championship, then 
threaten to move before the champagne 
puddles dry out on the locker-room rug. 
But that is what happened to Rochester, 
N.Y. last week when the fast, feisty Grif- 
fins defeated the Philadelphia Wings 
14-12 in the sixth and deciding game of 
the National Lacrosse League's first 
championship playofTs and then contin- 
ued to make plans to skip town. 

As befits an event of such epic magni- 
tude, the final game ended with the fans 
at Rochester's War Memorial Arena bel- 
lowing, '‘We're No. I, we're No. 1." It 
was an ironic cheer for a club whose tick- 
et office number might as well have been 
unlisted for both the playofTs and the reg- 
ular season. For the series clincher a typ- 
ically undersized crowd of 2,525 filed into 
the decrepit War Memorial, their num- 
ber increased by 50 Philly fanatics who 
had driven six hours to watch the contest. 

Because this remarkable Rochester 
team attracted such unremarkable atten- 
tion, it is more than likely that the Griffs 
very soon will pack up their sticks, gloves 
and the Nations Trophy symbolic of their 
recent conquest and move to Pittsburgh. 
While the NLL season therefore may 
have ended in the wrong town, there is 
no doubt that it was finished off by the 
right team in an exciting best-of-seven 
playoff that, for all who witnessed it, 
leaves the World Series with a tough act 
to follow. 

Box lacrosse is hockey at room tem- 
perature. It is thus bereft of such time- 
consuming ploys as icing the puck but it 
is as thoroughly dominated by Canadi- 
ans as hockey is. The box game combines 
the best features of outdoor field lacrosse 
with elements of basketball, hockey, soc- 
cer and thermonuclear holocaust. 

If a single season is sufficient test, this 
blend has a future in the glutted market 
of professional sports, at least in Phil- 
adelphia. The Wings averaged 8,719 for 
their 20 regular-season home games and 
drew 24,256 more to the Spectrum for 
three playoff dates against Rochester. 
While finishing first with a 27-13 record 
during the NLL's regular season, Phil- 
adelphia was blessed with palpable indi- 
cations of rabid fan support, such as bed- 
sheet banners, posters impugning the 
virility of various rivals and honest-to- 
goodness all-American groupies. 

Wings' crowds were dominated by 
teen-agers and pre-adolescents who, 


Only fans were a myth 

The Griffins were real high-flying cats as Rochester soared past 
Philly to the title. Their next aerial act may be a flight to Pittsburgh 


lacking the bread required to sit in awe 
of the hockey Flyers, transferred their af- 
fections to the lacrosse team. Sadly for 
the new NLL champions, that was hard- 
ly the case in Rochester, where absentee 
ownership, inept promotion and an ill- 
conceived attempt to scare up crowds by 
threatening to move the franchise added 
up to empty seats. 

Fan support is only one of many con- 
trasts between the series finalists. The 
Griffins, the most exciting NLL team, 
employ a free-wheeling, fast-break of- 
fense. The Wings are slower and more 
disciplined, with patterns and picks de- 
signed to exploit their deadly shooting. 
In the goal Philadelphia's 5' 11", 197- 
pound Wayne Platt rarely ranges far 
from the net, while Rochester’s Merv 


Marshall not only roams into the cor- 
ners to save his defensemen the work of 
clearing loose balls, but also advances 
over the center line in short-handed sit- 
uations to assist in killing penalties. 

An even bigger difference between the 
two clubs is their coaches, who have 
about as much in common as David Niv- 
en and Alice Cooper. Philadelphia’s 
Bobby Allan, a soft-spoken, balding high 
school vice-principal in Peterborough, 
Ontario, the hometown of 12 of his 
Wings, is a polite, cool-headed man who 
is much respected in lacrosse circles. Al- 
lan seldom loses his temper over refer- 
ees’ decisions and refused to criticize any 
of his players for the Wings' defeat in 
the playoffs. 

Behind the Rochester bench, perhaps 

continued 



MERV MARSHALL WAS ALL OVER THE FLOOR, MAKING SAVES AND KILLING PENALTIES 
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BOX LACROSSE coiiiiiitied 


providing his team with the edge it need- 
ed in this series, was Morley Kells. A 
brash, dapper, 38-year-old combination 
of George Allen, Norm Van Brocklin 
and Sammy Glick. Kells is variously 
feared, reviled and admired by his peers, 
who all seemed to agree: "He'll do 
anything to win." Kells is a man with 
limited tolerance for error. During one 
playoff leading to the Nations Trophy 
series, he suspended a player while a 
game was in progress for repeating a 
mistake. 

Kells is most often criticized for 
"Gamesmanship" — bending, if not frac- 
turing, the rules and, well, doing any- 
thing to win. When someone broke into 
the Wings' locker room preceding the 
fourth game in Rochester and stole 13 
pairs of the visitors' shoes along with 
some gloves, sticks and other gear, sev- 
eral lacrosse people facetiously suggested 
that Kells was probably at the bottom 
of the whole thing. A similar complaint 
was heard during the decisive game when 
the air conditioning was not working. 


When a timer's decision at the War 
Memorial Arena proved costly to Roch- 
ester in the fourth game, one angry Grif- 
fin, Dave Wilfong, had to be physically 
restrained from hitting the official. Kells 
defended his player's outburst. “He 
should have gone after the guy belliger- 
ently," Kells said. "Davie Wilfong's 
played half his life trying to get on a win- 
ner and he shouldn't be messed up by a 
lousy timekeeper.” 

"Yeah," said a bystander. "But does 
that mean he should attack the guy?” 

"In the NHL they call that ‘color,* ” 
Kells said. "Here they call it attacking." 

Before the series moved back to the 
emptiness of War Memorial for the final 
game, Kells also got into a beef with his 
bosses over television. Accusing Phila- 
delphia's Channel 29 of interrupting the 
last period of game four eight times with 
30-second commercials, Kells fired off a 
stiff telegram to Wings Owner Ed Tep- 
per. It read: no tv permitted for Sat- 
urday game. 

A few hours later Tepper got another 


wire, this one from Tad and Tom Pot- 
ter, the Griffin owners. It read: disre- 
gard any REQUEST FOR CANCELLATION OF 
TELEVISION BROADCAST. ... WE CONSID- 
ER THIS A NECESSARY AND IMPORTANT USE 
OF PUBLIC EXPOSURE FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
THE ENTIRE NATIONAL LACROSSE LEAGUE. 

That trivial setback hardly kept Kells 
from hammering away at Philly from all 
angles. At the start of the series he sug- 
gested that the Wings undoubtedly were 
weary from their labors against the 
Maryland Arrows, who took them 
through two overtime games before los- 
ing in the semifinal. And after the Griffs 
jumped off to a 2-1 lead in games, it 
seemed he might be right. 

Playing in Rochester before 1,786, the 
Wings forgot their fatigue long enough 
in the fourth game to gain an 1 1 -10 vic- 
tory and even the series at 2-2. But there- 
after Kells' analysis of Philly 's problems 
proved a precise prediction of what oc- 
curred. Missing loose balls, sluggishly 
hobbling passes and failing to fall back 
on defense in time to halt Rochester 
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breakaways, the Wings lost 13-9 at home 
before 10,179 fans. 

"We think Philly is tired," Kells said. 
"No matter how well they play they can't 
stay with us after the 15-minute mark. 
We've got the runners and they're get- 
ting worn out chasing us. They don't look 
like they have the zip they had earlier in 
the year. Back then if you made a mis- 
take against them, the ball was in the net 
before you knew it.” 

"If I could pinpoint our trouble I’d 
be a magician," Allan said of his erratic 
Wings after the fifth game. "The low 
point tonight was when we had the man 
advantage and they kept the ball away 
from us through the whole penalty." 

Kells could thank Marshall for that. 
Coming from the crease to the attacking 
zone, Marshall and his mates played 
keep-away until their team was at full 
^strength. 

Neither side looked tired when the se- 
ries returned to Rochester for game six. 
If anything, the Wings played with more 
zest than the Griffins, taking a 6-2 lead 


after 14 Vi minutes before Rochester 
closed to 6-4 at the end of the first pe- 
riod. The teams combined for six goals 
during a 2:27 span of the second period, 
and in the third the Griffs edged to a 
13-11 lead that set the stage for Kells' 
most devious gambit — or the worst of- 
ficiating call — of the series. 

With 4:35 left to play in the final pe- 
riod, Wing John Grant's second goal cut 
the Rochester lead to one, and 29 sec- 
onds later the Griffs lost Rick Bisson on 
a roughing penalty. Philadelphia was on 
the verge of bouncing back into a tie 
game — and perhaps a tied series that 
would have meant the home-floor advan- 
tage for the Wings in the seventh game. 

Among its numerous peculiarities the 
War Memorial includes bench areas that 
were built, says Kells, "by some idiot.” 
There is only a single gate through the 
boards in front of each bench, instead of 
the usual two. Changing lines invariably 
results in a jam-up of players entering 
and leaving the floor. When Rochester's 
Len Powers happened to mingle with the 


traffic at the Philly gate during those crit- 
ical moments of game six, the Wings be- 
came snarled up, got caught with too 
many men on the floor, drew a bench 
penalty and lost their man advantage. 

“In this arena and in this game, that 
was the most ridiculous call of the year," 
said a Philly player. For the Wings it was 
even worse than that. At 2:06 Bisson 
swooped out of the box at the conclu- 
sion of his penalty, stole the ball and fired 
a quick pass to Brian Bowman, who beat 
Platt on a drive to seal the championship 
for Rochester. 

Few though they were, the Rochester 
fans were ecstatic. They mobbed Mar- 
shall in a communal check against the 
board as he tried to escape to the 
cramped, steamy basement locker room 
that Rochester’s minor league hockey 
team had forced the Griffins to use. The 
place turned even more humid than usu- 
al as a shower of champagne doused 
everyone. It was the kind of celebra- 
tion Rochester probably will not see 
again. end 
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golf / Barry McDermott 


I n a juvenile world distrustful of any- 
one who does not eat pizza for break- 
fast and listen to cement rock music, the 
term senior is hardly prestigious. Senior 
is old, out of date, over the hill. Senior is 
croquet. 

Thus, senior golf conjures up images 
of doddering creatures creeping down the 
fairways in wheelchairs with scat belts 
fastened, with oxygen bottles and canes 
in their golf bags and nurses as their cad- 
dies. But did you ever see a senior golfer 
with a fast backswing, or one who could 
not chip and putt? Jack La Lanneis their 
guru, Frasier the Lion their sex symbol 
and Sam Snead their rock star. Their 
motto is: We're not getting older, we're 
getting better. 

That slogan held true as the senior 
golfers gathered on Hilton Head Island, 
S.C. last week. All the players were 55 
or older, none were decrepit or infirm and 
several performed as if it were the U.S. 
Open instead of the USGA Senior Am- 
ateur Championship. Dale Morey won 
the title, and he had a busy week: 36 holes 
of qualifying and five matches in four 
days over the Harbour Town Golf Links, 
a rigorous, intolerant course that never 
lets your concentration take a coffee 
break. It was an arduous assignment and 
Morey finished it with a broad smile on 
his face and a bounce in his walk, beat- 
ing Lew Oehmig 4 and 2 in the final on 
Saturday. 

The setting for the week of golf was 
perfect. The tournament host was the Sea 
Pines Plantation, one of those planned 
communities for the retired rich who 
want the ocean in the backyard, a golf 
course out front, a tennis court on one 
side, a yacht basin on the other and pine 
trees all around their plush houses. You 
need a gate pass and a credit statement 
to get in and even the sanitation work- 
ers wear alligator shoes. 

The course fit the players as neatly as 
a striped tie and vest. The Harbour Town 
layout is subtle, with fairways tightened 
by dense stands of pine trees and greens 
made to appear minuscule by devious 
bunkering and still, black water in ponds 
that nestle up against their sides. It was 
target golf instead of power golf. "This 
course makes you feel like every shot is 
a crisis,” said Ed Tutwiler. 

Like Morey and defending champion 
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Age was no 
bar 

to his par 

On Dale Morey’s first time out with 
the amateur senior swingers, he 
won the U.S. title at Hilton Head 


Bill Hyndman, Tutwiler is a past mem- 
ber of Walker Cup teams and, unlike a 
number of their peers, all three have 
stuck with the game and kept their com- 
petitive edge. Each has been runner-up 
in the U.S. Amateur, a tournament they 
have collectively qualified for more than 
50 times. This year Hyndman went to the 
fourth round of the Amateur before los- 
ing and Tutwiler lost to the eventual 
champion, Jerry Pate. 

Golf is a game for salesmen. Tutwiler 
is a Cadillac dealer in Indianapolis: Mo- 
rey sells furniture in High Point, N.C.; 
Hyndman is an insurance broker in Phil- 
adelphia. "I’m not so sure that these 
young kids wouldn't be smarter to play 
amateur golf and work in business in- 
stead of turning pro," said Tutwiler. 
"Golf has opened the doors for me.” 
Then he went out and captured the qual- 
ifying medal with 74-70-144 and de- 
scribed what it was like to be 55 and try- 
ing to keep your game from disintegrat- 
ing: "Your mind is willing but you just 
can't make the parts always work.” The 
tournament's oldest player, J. Ripley 
Greer, a 70-year-old real estate man from 
Memphis, could not get his parts syn- 
chronized and failed to qualify. Greer 
plays golf often, finds it an elixir and nev- 
er rides in an electric cart. "I figure golf 
has added 10 to 15 years to my life,” he 
said. 

This Seniors was also a reunion, of 
course. In the evenings the competitors 
gathered for dinner and reminisced about 
past glories. Older women talk about fad- 
ed beauty. Senior golfers talk about 


faded tec shots. One of them, John Da- 
vid of Indianapolis, who is nicknamed 
"Bomber,” was once reputed to be 
amongthc longest hittars in golf. His best 
measured tee shot was 368 yards and, al- 
though an amateur, he beat Jimmy 
Thomson and Sam Snead and all of the 
other long-driving pros of the time in a 
contest at the 1941 All-American tour- 
nament at the Tam O'Shantcr course in 
Chicago. In fact, David was matched 
against the legendary Thomson in five 
driving contests and won three of them. 
In the Seniors, however, he shot 87-85 
and failed to qualify. "Bomber,” Tutwil- 
er told him, "you're using the same clubs 
you used 20 years ago and they’re too 
heavy for you. You've got to adjust." 

All the favorites made it through their 
opening matches, although Hyndman 
needed 19 holes to beat Bob Cochran on 
Wednesday and Tutwiler had to go 19 
holes against Truman Connell Thursday 
morning. 

The Thursday afternoon quarterfinals 
saw Oehmig beat Hyndman by shoot- 
ing a 32 on the back nine. Oehmig, who 
won the Seniors in 1972, is a 58-year-old 
banker from Lookout Mountain, Tenn. 
and the former head of the First Flight 
Golf Company. 

Meanwhile, Morey was trampling the 
opposition. He won four of the first five 
holes of his opening match, and had a 
total score of one under par against his 
first three opponents. Morey is an advo- 
cate of physical fitness and each morn- 
ing he was up early for a zesty two-mile 
jog before teeing off. He gulped his vi- 
tamins regularly, sipped health drinks 
and retired early each evening, along with 
his roommate, Tutwiler. Both players 
were making their first appearance in the 
tournament and each wanted the title, 
pointing out that it was comparable to 
the Miss Teenage America crown — you 
only have a few years in which to win it. 

Morey was once a pro in two sports, 
golf and basketball. He played the golf 
circuit as a youngster but quit to play 
basketball with the Anderson Packers af- 
ter he shot his best round, a 64 in the 
Montgomery Open, and Ben Hogan 
came in with a 63. A few years later he 
regained his amateur status in golf. 

Morey and Tutwiler were paired in the 
semifinals on Friday and caution seemed 
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to be Morey's style. He had gauged the 
course with a measuring wheel to get the 
exact yardages to the greens and gave 
Tutwiler a copy of the information be- 
fore the tournament. “Now he wants it 
back," Tut said. 

The match was close until the 15th 
hole, where Morey saved a par with a 
dandy chip and Tutwiler three-putted to 
lose a hole he seemed certain to win. 
Morey went on to register a 3 and 2 vic- 
tory, then graciously drove Tutwiler to 
the airport. “I wouldn't mind driving all 
of them there," he said. 

Oehmig moved into the final with a vic- 
tory over the gloriously euphorious No- 
rando Nannini of Chicago that was al- 
most as much the result of luck as of skill. 
On the 17th, Oehmig was faced with an 
exceedingly difficult pitch shot, but his 
ball had landed near a flight of wooden 
steps leading down into a bunker and he 
was given a free drop that moved him 
up onto the fringe of the green. He went 
on to win two up. 

The bane of Morey’s game is a duck 
hook, a deadly fault on a course like Har- 
bour Town. But throughout the week he 
controlled his driver, and his confidence 
surged in the final against Oehmig. He 
birdied the first two par-5s, hitting a pair 
of solid wood shots at each, and regu- 
larly outdrove Oehmig by as much as 30 
yards. At the turn, Morey’s lead was 
three up, but by virtue of some minor 
miracles like a chip-in at the 12th hole, 
Oehmig managed to trail by only a hole 
going to the 14th. There, something hap- 
pened that canceled whatever good for- 
tune the banker may have enjoyed 
against Nannini. Oehmig was on theedge 
of the green, preparing to chip when he 
grounded his club in what was clearly de- 
fined as a hazard. He instantly realized 
his error, looking like a man who had 
just snubbed a stop sign and then caught 
sight of a police car a few feet away. He 
lost the hole, and the next, and the next, 
and Morey won 4 and 2. 

The triumph was sublime for the man 
from High Point. It was his first nation- 
al title, although he had come close in 
the 1953 U.S. Amateur when victory had 
been snatched from him by Gene Littler’s 
40-foot putt on the last hole. Now, 21 
years later, he had proved that you are 
never too old to win. end 
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If you can ’t find this record, Herb Fanning has it for $5.98 plus 3 5c postage at the 
Lynchburg Hardware & General Store. Box 239. Lynchburg, Tennessee 37352. 


JACK DANIEL’S SILVER CORNET BAND 
reached its peak in 1894. Thanks to Paramount 
Records, you can still hear their music today. 


Jack Daniel started the group to sell whiskey 
at saloon openings and political rallies. Today, 
we’ve dusted off some of their old-time sheet 
music and carefully recreated a sound that hasn’t 
been heard for 75 years. (Finding these old-style 
mellow conical horns took us from an antique 
dealer’s attic in Nevada clear to Paris, France.) 
The result is a Paramount 
Records’ album that’s available 
wherever good records are 
sold. If the music inspires a 
sip of Jack Daniel’s, don’t be 
surprised. That’s just what 
Mr. Jack intended it to do. 



CHARCOAL 

MELLOWED 

6 

DROP 

6 

BY DROP 


Tennessee Whiskey . 90 Proof ■ Distilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery 
Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc., Lynchburg (Pop. 361), Tennessee 
The first Distillery placed in the National Register 
of Historic Places by the United States Government. 


How much 
the office copier be 


The copier, in its brief history, has earned a 
very enviable position among office machines: it is 
now taken for granted. 

In a way that’s unfortunate. 

Because all too often its problems and their 
solutions are taken for granted too. 

Bottlenecks? The solution is generally a 
bigger copier, or more copiers. Special features? 


The more the better. Costs? It's generally accepted 
there is only one way they can go. 

Our point is, none of this is necessarily so. 

We have a total office experience that's in- 
valuable when it comes to matching a copier to 
your work flow. 

And we have a pricing plan that’s critical 
when it comes to controlling copy costs. 


longer can 
taken for granted? 


Critical by the fact that it spells out exactly 
what the limits of your copier costs will be. 

No matter how many copies you make. 

If you'd like help in finding a better way to 
manage your copying system, call our Office Prod- 
ucts Division. One of our Representatives will be 
happy to come in at your convenience. 

And nothing will be taken for granted. 
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pro football Joe Marshall 


The World was in a mess 

The World Football League was, at any rate, as franchises shifted, 
teams missed paydays and attendance drifted from poor to pitiful 


T he troubles besetting the World 
Football League reached a ridicu- 
lous point last week at New York’s 
Downing Stadium. Before a game be- 
tween the New York Stars and the De- 
troit Wheels, the Wheels were told that 
their team had filed for bankruptcy. Af- 
ter the game the Stars were told that their 
franchise was moving to Charlotte, N.C. 

This bleak-news doubleheader marked 
a week in which the WFL had more 
things happen to shake its credibility 
than all previous disasters combined. 
First, the league office was obliged to take 
over control of the Houston Texans from 
R. Steven Arnold, one of the WFL’s 
founding fathers, and move it to Shreve- 
port, La. (where the Texans were re- 
named the Steamer). Owner Arnold’s 
get-rich-quick scheme had turned into a 
nightmare. On the Texans' final day of 
practice in Houston, a bus driver refused 
to take the team to Rice University for 
its workout unless he was first paid the 
$61 bus-rental fee. The temporary sus- 


pension of Coach Jim Garrett was made 
permanent after he called the team’s new 
city “rinky-dink," and an interim coach 
was hired after a league-appointed tem- 
porary coach had run things for a few 
days. Quarterback Mike Taliaferro de- 
clined to move from Houston to Shreve- 
port and retired. A Houston newspaper- 
man said, “The Texans left town just like 
they came: broke, disorganized and un- 
wanted.” The sardonic syndicated col- 
umn The Bottom Ten, which purports to 
rate the worst college football teams in 
the country, had Houston-Shreveport 
ranked 16th. 

Some 700 miles east of Shreveport, the 
WFL took over control of the Jackson- 
ville Sharks, which had been unable to 
meet player payrolls for four weeks, even 
though the team was second in the league 
in attendance. Shark players said they 
would not make the trip cross-country 
for a game with the Southern California 
Sun unless they got their pay. WFL 
Commissioner Gary Davidson lured 



them West with a promise of a payday 
then came up with a game’s salary. The 
league was trying to peddle the Sharks 
to anyone who would assume the team’s 
debts. 

South of Jacksonville, the Florida 
Blazers were suffering in Orlando's pa- 
thetic Tangerine Bowl. They, too, had 
missed a payday. Ticket prices for end- 
zone seats had dropped from the $ 7 range 
to $2.50, but attendance sagged anyway. 
Managing General Partner Rommie 
Loudd, who had been hassling with city 
officials, was trying to schedule his team’s 
remaining home games in Tampa and At- 
lanta. Neither place was interested. 

As the league met this week to decide 
the fate of the shaky franchises, the pic- 
ture was, to say the least, gloomy. The 
Eastern Division was a shambles. Be- 
yond the two troubled Florida teams and 
the peripatetic New York/Charlotte 
club, there was only the Philadelphia 
Bell, still suffering from the adverse pub- 
licity of a ticket-count scandal earlier 
in the season, in which it was disclosed 
that of 120,000 people who had attended 
the team’s first two games, more than 
100,000 got in free. 

Southern California was running away 
with the Western Division, but its own- 
er, Larry Hatfield, had been indicted by 
a federal grand jury on three counts of 
making false statements to obtain bank 
loans, one of which went to the Sun. Port- 
land needed a new stadium. The Hawai- 
ians had to switch their games from Sun- 
day afternoon to Wednesday night be- 
cause of poor attendance. And then there 
was Houston/Shreveport. 

Only the Central Division held any 
promise. The Birmingham Americans 
and the Memphis Southmen, the WFL’s 
two strongest teams at the bank and on 
the field, were fighting for first place, but 
the Chicago Fire, after an encouraging 
start, and encouraging support in Chi- 
cago, was hovering near .500 and atten- 
dance was diminishing. The Fire was try- 
ing out new players as though the team 
were still in training camp. Departing 
Tackle Steve Wright, a 10-year NFL vet- 
eran, said, “Our locker room looked like 
a bus station." 

And the Central Division’s fourth 
team was dismal Detroit. With only one 
win in 13 games the Wheels would have 
been the league’s laughingstock even if 
they had been making money, but tales 
of their financial woes were beginning to 
rival those of the infant New York Ti- 
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Every few weeks, there’s a little 
something new at your Post Office. 
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At least sixteen times this year, 
something special will happen at 
your Post Office. A special stamp. 

A recent one celebrated Ken- 
tucky’s First Settlement. 

In 1774, Kentucky was no-maris- 
land. King George III forbade any- 
one to settle there. And the Indians 
not only fought and forced each 
other off the land, they forced 
everyone else off too. Including 
Daniel Boone. But a group led by 
James Harrod formed Kentucky's 
First Settlement in what is now 
called Harrodsburg. 

This stamp gives you a small 
picture of the exciting story that 
lies behind every stamp. And there 
arc more terrific stamps: a Min- 
eral Heritage block of 4, and one 
on The Legend of Sleepy Hollow. 

At the Post Office we issue spe- 
cial commemoratives like these 
every few weeks. And they make 
a great American collection. But 
since each stamp is a limited edi- 
tion, none will be available for 
very long. 

So stop by your Post Office of- 
ten. It’s the place to discover the 
fun of stamp collecting. 

Stamp Collecting. For the fun of it. 

= %ur Postal Service 
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The Legend of Sleepy Hollow 
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Currier & Ives 
Christmas Masterpiece 
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Kansas Wheat Centennial 










.edesigned to challenge the other luxury car again. 



Luxury wheel covers, Twin-Comfort Lounge Seats shown are optional. 


Over the past three years, in tests of riding comfort 
and driving ease, owners of the other luxury car picked 
a Continental over their own make. 
Introducing the 1975 Lincoln Continentals. 


The new 1975 Lincoln Continentals 
have been redesigned to challenge 
the other luxury car again. 

The look of the 1975 Lincoln 
Continentals is all new. The Sedan is 
one of the most impressive looking 
cars in Lincoln Continental history, 
with a new front end and roof and 
an opera window inspired by the 
Continental Mark IV. The Coupe 
has a roofline and rear quarter 
window that makes it more glamorous 
and distinctive than it has ever been. 
Inside, the traditional luxury of the 
Continentals” interior excel for 1975. 
with leathers, velours and vinyls to 
choose from and upholstery styles 


that look as rich as they feel. 

The new driving ease of Continental 
The engineering improvements in 
the 1975 Continentals center around 
the concept of driving ease, ease of 
handling, and ease of stopping. 

Basic to this concept is a central 
power reservoir that provides the 
Continentals hydraulic power. It 
supplies the power for our new rotary 
valve steering gear, a system which 
reduces steering effort of the 1975 
Continentals. 

It also supplies the power for our 
new Hydro-boost braking, a system 
that provides positive braking with 
even pedal pressure. 

And it powers the Lincoln 


Continentals' optional four-wheel 
disc brakes, for more fade- 
resistant braking. 

The switch to Continental 
Over the last three years, a 
nationwide survey projects that over 
33.000 drivers of the other luxury' car 
have switched to the Continentals: 
Lincoln Continental and Continental 
Mark IV. 


See the redesigned Continentals 
for 1975. 

J udge any luxury car by our car. 

LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 


LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION 





PRO FOOTBALL continued 


tans of the old AFL. The Wheels ran out 
of adhesive tape and had to borrow some 
from opposing teams. Once they could 
not afford to get their uniforms out of 
the laundry and had to cancel practice. 
One player said he could not even get a 
shoelace when he needed one. The team 
could not afford to have its games filmed. 
The Wheels did not pay a printing bill 
and had to do without programs at one 
game. Attendance at Rynearson Stadium 
in Ypsilanti, 35 miles from downtown 
Detroit, was pitiful. During the second 
half of one game, fans amused them- 
selves by playing frisbee. When the 
P.A. system blared, "The Wheels will 
play out of town next week,” spectators 
cheered. 

Then there was the news that the New 
York Stars had fled to Charlotte. One 
reason given for the switch was the con- 
dition of the turf at Downing Stadium, 
which was bad. But the stadium was dim- 
ly lit, too, and all but inaccessible by mass 
transit. Attendance was lousy. Even so, 
leaving New York defied the axiom that 
a new league must have a team in that 
city. The wire services are based there, 
the three big TV networks have their 
headquarters there, and so do most of 
the advertising agencies whose purchases 
of air time make lucrative TV packages 
possible. A New York area franchise 
keeps a new league in view, although the 
early history of the Titans, the ABA's 
New Jersey Americans and the WHA’s 
Raiders-Golden Blades makes it clear 
that no new league has easy going in the 
big city. Even as it moved the Stars out, 
the WFL awarded an expansion fran- 
chise to New York, supposedly to be- 
come functional when a rebuilt Yankee 
Stadium is ready in 1976. 

In the meantime, noting that there 
were franchises currently in Birmingham, 
Memphis, Shreveport, Charlotte, Jack- 
sonville and Orlando, some officials were 
worrying out loud that the WFL was be- 
coming a Southern League, which would 
condemn it to minor league status, at 
least from television’s point of view. 

Yet with all the trouble, reports of the 
WFL’s imminent death seemed exagger- 
ated. The turbulence was similar to the 
growing pains common to most new 
leagues. The more immediate problem 
was acquiring capital, the prime ingre- 
dient in any business. 

Davidson got the WFL off the draw- 
ing board and onto the playing field in 
less than a year by sidestepping most 


problems of capitalization. Realizing 
that it would take ages to locate and in- 
terest "12 Lamar Hunts,” who could 
sustain losses for years, he settled for 
finding 12 people or groups with enough 
money to get the product on the field. 
He then hoped to sell the product so hard 
that the promise of success would bring 
the Lamar Hunts out into the open, ea- 
ger to buy. In effect, he put the cart be- 
fore the horse. 

For a time Davidson’s plan worked 
beautifully. He found backers, although 
he admits, "We made mistakes in own- 
ership selection. We let people come into 
the league because of the time frame that 
we might have held back on if we had 
decided to start play in 1975 instead of 
1974.” 

Still, the selling of the league was sen- 
sational, highlighted by the signing of 
Miami Dolphin stars Larry Csonka, Jim 
Kiick and Paul Warfield. A few days af- 
ter that breakthrough, the WFL scored 
another coup by signing contracts with 
the TVS sports network that guaranteed 
it a nationally televised game each week. 
(The ABA and the WHA do not have 
that yet.) Huge crowds the first week 
made the WFL seem an instant success. 

Here, unfortunately, Davidson’s plan 
ground to a halt. The Lamar Hunts did 
not materialize. "The timing for the 
WFL was right and wrong,” moaned 
Jacksonville Owner Fran Monaco, who 
quickly began to take his lumps. “It’s 
right for football, but this is the wrong 
time in the economy." Monaco was re- 
sourceful. He managed to meet one pay- 
roll by borrowing $27,000 from his 
coach. Bud Asher, whom he then fired. 
And now Monaco is gone. 

“Any new league is going to have 
problems,” said John Bassett, the Cana- 
dian who owns the Memphis Southmen, 
one of the few WFL teams that seemed 
to have no financial worries, and the man 
who signed Csonka, Kiick and Warfield. 
“The only thing that scares me is some- 
thing I never anticipated, the general eco- 
nomic condition of the country. Money 
is tight, whether you’re running a shoe 
factory or a football franchise. A couple 
of years ago people were lined up in 
droves for the chance to finance a pro- 
fessional team, for ego or whatever pur- 
poses. Those people aren’t around any- 
more.” 

The franchise difficulties ended David- 
son’s talk of worldwide expansion to an 
intercontinental league. "I’m more for 


consolidation and solidification in 1975, 
rather than expanding to new cities,” he 
said last week. "We probably should 
have started with 10 teams instead of 12 
and made them all solid in ownership 
and funding.” 

The remedy the WFL was attempting 
for its woes — franchise shifts to smaller 
cities where there is high interest and lit- 
tle or no competition from other pro- 
fessional sports — is common in new 
leagues, and it was not a sign that total 
collapse was inevitable. The ABA has en- 
dured 1 2 franchise shifts, yet it is about to 
start its eighth season. Even Lamar Hunt 
had to move a franchise. His AFL Dallas 
Texans became the Kansas City Chiefs. 

Relatively speaking, the WFL still 
seemed a success story. Its television con- 
tract with TVS achieved highly satisfying 
results: during its first 10 weeks approx- 
imately 10 million people tuned in WFL 
action every week. ABC’s Monday night 
show attracts four times as many view- 
ers, but it charges almost six times as 
much for a minute of advertising. WFL 
telecasts drew larger audiences this past 
summer than the National Hockey 
League did on NBC last winter and had 
about 75% as many viewers as CBS’s 
NBA telecasts. Advertisers were pleased, 
and TVS said it expected to pick up the 
option year on its contract with the 
WFL — at an increase in fees. Even if 
WFL ratings did not measure up to the 
NFL’s, they demonstrated to potential 
investors that football is king. 

Moreover, not all WFL teams were 
drowning in red ink. The Birmingham 
Americans, in fact, hoped to finish the 
season in the black, which would be a 
record of sor;s for a new team in a new 
league. New cities greeted dying franchis- 
es with open arms. Charlotte gave the 
Stars a sweetheart lease on Memorial Sta- 
dium and long lines were reported at the 
ticket windows. Shreveport welcomed 
Houston with a picnic, two beer parties 
and a parade. Signings of NFL stars con- 
tinued. And there still seemed to be a sup- 
ply of people with at least some capital 
who wanted to own a professional sports 
team. One of these was Upton Bell, son 
of Bert Bell, the late N FL commissioner, 
who was once general manager of the 
then New England Patriots. The Patri- 
ots fired him in 1972, but Bell became 
head of the syndicate that bought the 
Stars and moved them to Charlotte. 

Bell was bullish, and so was Davidson. 
Bullish, if not wildly optimistic. end 
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swimming Jerry Kirshenbaum 


Some win, some survive 

A few were showing their competitive stuff and a lot more were just 
showing off, but everyone who finished the offshore course got a medal 


T hey assembled on a crescent beach a 
few miles north of downtown San Di- 
ego before scrambling, one huge group 
after another, into the Pacific. Many of 
them, obviously, were not really ocean 
swimmers at all. One fellow relied on 
what might charitably be termed side- 
strokes, another never even removed his 
eyeglasses — he was, as it happened, an 
optical manufacturer in nearby Escondi- 
do — and one bosomy young creature had 
to pause repeatedly in midswim to pull 
up her bikini top. A 57-year-old woman 
succeeded in falling nearly an hour 
behind everybody else in her mile race, a 
situation that lifeguards accepted with 
cool forebearance. "It’s O.K.," one of 
them shrugged. "We’re on overtime." 

And so the 44th annual La Jolla Rough 
Water Swim came off with the usual hi- 
larity. The most celebrated of many such 
ocean swims that flourish in Southern 
California, the event attracted a mixed 
bag of swimmers to several triangular, 
round-the-buoys courses, each of which 
began and ended on the scalloped little 
beach at La Jolla Cove. Swimmers 1 2 and 
under raced over a 250-yard course while 
separate mile-long circuits were set up for 
men and women. All but a few of the rec- 
ord 790 entrants managed to finish, thus 
earning "survivor's medals," cups of hot 
chocolate and the cheers of sunbathers 
who lined the overlooking cliffs. 

But the holiday atmosphere did not en- 
tirely rule out more serious business. The 
La Jolla swim also attracted would-be 
Olympians and distance stars in the mold 
of San Diego native Florence Chadwick, 
who won the women's race seven times 
in the 1930s and 1940s. For every com- 
petitor just out for a Sunday swim there 
seemed to be more intense types like 
Alanna Blackwell, who burst into tears 
after placing sixth among 12-year-old 
girls. Alanna would have done better, she 
complained, except that "the other girls 
kept grabbing me during the race." 

It is apparent from this lament that the 
roughest thing about rough-water swim- 
ming may not be the water. La Jolla Cove 


is partly protected by a rocky protrusion 
known as Alligator Point, and the water 
for the big splash-in was a tepid 72°. In- 
stead of cold and heaving seas, swimmers 
only had to put up with each other, the 
biggest danger being collision, accidental 
or otherwise, during the en masse starts. 
This particularly concerned the defend- 
ing men’s champion, Gary Rees, a 17- 
year-old schoolboy from suburban El 
Cajon. His coach, Tom Causey, broke 
two teeth in a bruising start in the same 
race a decade ago, but young Rees wor- 
ried more about his legs. 

"Other guys grab your legs at the 
start,” he said. "I’m going to put Vas- 
eline on my ankles so they can’t get a 
good grip." Then Rees did something 
even better when the mile race got go- 
ing: he moved out front in a hurry, shak- 
ing all but a few rivals on the first lap, a 
700-yard run northward along the shore- 
line. He fell behind after a wide turn at 
the first buoy but gained steadily on the 
long leg across open water, pulling ahead 
for keeps on the final dash back to the 
beach to win in 19:51. 

As in each of the previous five years, 
the women's race went to Sandra Kesh- 
ka. The 19-year-old San Diego State 
coed, a Chadwick protegee, barely 
missed the English Channel record two 
months ago (SI, Aug. 26), and victory 
No. 6 at La Jolla left her just one shy of 
her mentor's mark. By contrast with 
Rees' win, it required toughness at the 
finish rather than the start to defeat 
I3-year-old Patty Martinez, a club team- 
mate from Chula Vista. 

Martinez, who is dwarfed by her 5' 8", 
160-pound rival, matched Keshka stroke 
for stroke most of the way. But when 
she tried to stand up a few feet off the 
beach, she was rocked back on her heels 
by the surf. An instant later Sandra got 
up and ran ashore, crossing the finish 
line two red flags planted in the sand — 
in 20:56. 

“My experience paid off,” Keshka 
said after her one-second victory. "Pat- 
ty stood too soon. You've got to let the 


surf carry you as far as possible before 
you get up.” 

It seemed odd that a swim should be 
decided by a footrace, but then its spon- 
sors like to call the La Jolla event the 
Boston Marathon of Swimming. It is 
the biggest annual civic to-do in this 
serene and wealthy community that is 
justly proud of its beaches. Besides the 
cove, these include one of the few of- 
ficially sanctioned "swimsuit-optional" 
beaches — so designated by the city coun- 
cil — and Windansea, a celebrated surfing 
area. The popularity of La Jolla’s beach- 
es has survived periodic shark scares, 
the worst of which occurred in 1959 
when a skindiver was presumably killed 
by a white shark off the cove. No trace 
of his body was found and that year’s 
swim was prudently canceled. 

Both hammerheads and whiles were 
sighted off San Diego during the sum- 
mer, and mere mention of the fact gave 
Clarence Burdette, executive manager of 
the La Jolla town council, an uneasy feel- 
ing. Reacting in the time-honored fash- 
ion of civic boosters everywhere, Bur- 
dette said, "I wish people wouldn't keep 
bringing up sharks." 

Burdette need not have worried. No 
sharks disturbed this rough-water swim, 
and John O'Brien, one of the few entrants 
to drop out, did so for apparently un- 
related reasons. John, not yet 5, was en- 
tered in the 9-and-under class. But even 
as the PA announcer was introducing 
him as "the sentimental favorite," little 
John was cowering at water's edge, de- 
fying his mother’s urgings to take the 
plunge. 

"You’ll be the youngest," she prom- 
ised, but her son, lacking the requisite 
sense of mission, refused to budge. 

John O'Brien's balkiness left three 6- 
year-olds the youngest swimmers. The el- 
dest was the Reverend Lewis Sasse II, a 
73-year-old Episcopal priest from Arizo- 
na who was vacationing in La Jolla. Fa- 
ther Sasse showed up in a gaily striped 
swimsuit and, after allowing that the 
scene could pass for a “mass baptism," 
boldly churned through the mile swim. 
He finished some 45 minutes after Gary 
Rees, a distant 206th in a field of 217, 
and came ashore with a troubled con- 
science that made clear he was no real 
ocean swimmer, either. 

"I bumped into another fellow during 
the race,” the priest said, roaming the 
crowded beach. "I'd like to find him and 
apologize." end 
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It's taken for granted by people who aren't. 


The Parker 75 Soft Tip is rarely admired 
by its owners. They don't have the time or 
the inclination. 

They tend to be the doers of this world, 
the people who make things happen. They 
know what they think and they don't mince 
words. 

It would not be true to say we made the 
75 Soft Tip specifically for such people. 

But it's true that it matches their lifestyle 
remarkably well. 

First off, the 75 Soft Tip looks refined, 


even elegant. Its solid sterling silver case, 
with the deeply engraved grid design, 
makes it a striking business accessory. 

Its generous dimensions give it the "feel" 
of substance. 

But it's on paper that the 75 Soft Tip Pen 
earns friends. Its firm nylon tip puts down a 
rich, vivid track that is forthright, personal 
and definite. And the ease with which it 
writes promises solid comfort through 
hours of use. 

Naturally, this pen is guaranteed. In 


writing. If it fails to perform due to defects, 
we will repair or replace it— free. 

The Parker 75 Soft Tip Pen in sterling 
silver. For the person destined to go 
places, it makes an admirable traveling 
companion. What's the best time to give 
this pen? Probably now. 

PARKER 

World's most wanted pens 


Parker 75 Soft Tip Pens from $12.50 to $475. Matching ball pens and pencils. Ample engraving area for full monogram. 
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OF NOBLE RITES 

In a less-than-noble town on the Mexican border, a journeyman matador faces a 
cowardly animal and a hostile crowd, yet even in that rude 
plaza the pomp and circumstance and tradition of bullfighting endure 

by GILES TIPPETTE 
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# n the early afternoon Armillita went to the bullring 
for the sorteo, the drawing and coupling of the bulls. 
He had to do it himself because he was of the second 
class of the four classes of bullfighters, and his manager, 
such as he was, did not accompany him to little bullfights. 
This one was at Piedras Negras, a Mexican border town 
across from Eagle Pass, Texas. There was no regular cor- 
rida season in Piedras Negras. Each fight was a separate 
entity brought about by the pressure of local aficionados 
and the courage of some promoter who had been persuad- 
ed to take the financial risk. Usually a card featured two 
matadors of Armillita’s class with perhaps a novillero. This 
one, however, was to be an odd contrast since the other 
fighters were Gaston Santos, a millionaire sportsman who 
fought from horseback, rejoneador style, and Manola Mar- 
tinez, one of the four Mexican matadors of the special class, 
the best. Santos was there because rejoneadors are not that 
important and he would take a corrida anywhere purely for 
the love of fighting bulls, but Martinez had come only be- 
cause it was convenient. He had fought the day before in 
the week-long feria at the Aguascalientes festival and it fit 
his schedule to make the short run over to the frontier for 
this meaningless corrida. 

But it was not meaningless to Armillita and he spent a 
long time studying the five bulls they were to fight at five 
o’clock that afternoon. The animals were all together in the 
plank corral adjoining the dusty bullring. That, in itself, 
was a bad sign. If they were of any temperament, they should 
have been separated. They were from the Golderinas ranch 
and did not look particularly good. They were advertised 
as averaging nearly 900 pounds, but Armillita doubted that, 
just as he doubted that they'd cost S800 each as the pro- 
moter claimed. He leaned against the fence and watched 
them. Around him was an excited group of aficionados and 
ring employees and hangers-on. They showed him a def- 
erence he would not get from the average fan and were 
careful to make no motion or sound that might unduly ex- 
cite the bulls. 

Four of the bulls stood quietly, but one, a gray with an ofT- 
angled left horn, faced the corral fence and pawed and 
snorted at the people watching him. Armillita hoped he 
would not draw the animal for such bulls are notorious 
cowards and a cowardly bull is by far the worst in the 
ring. 

It did not bother Armillita to be the only matador at 
the sorteo ceremony. He was used to it. Manola’s man- 
ager was there and a representative of Gaston Santos. 
The number of each bull was put in a hat and Santos' 
man drew one since the sportsman would fight only one 
animal. Then a discussion began between Armillita and 
Manola’s manager over the pairing of the four remaining 
bulls. This was done with much agitation even though 
each knew they were working blindly; there was no way 
to tell anything about such bulls until they came charging 
into the ring. Finally, after the animals had been dis- 
cussed and their possible merits weighed, the pairings were 
agreed on. The gray bull was coupled with a medium- 
sized black that looked as good as any. 
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After the numbers of the bulls were written down, each 
participant had a hand in folding the small pieces of paper. 
Armillita did his part rather desultorily, but the manager 
rolled each into a tight ball, shifting them several times from 
hand to hand as if practicing a coin trick. Armillita thought 
the procedure overdone since none of the bulls were any 
damn good. 

The drawing completed, he saw he had picked the gray. 
He immediately decided to fight the other bull first, the av- 
erage-looking black, in hopes he might win the crowd early 
so that it would forgive him for what would probably hap- 
pen with the gray. He knew these border crowds well. Since 
most of the spectators were poor they demanded a great 
deal for their money. And since they very seldom received 
it, they were quick to stand up and wave their ticket stubs 
and claim they had been cheated. Armillita didn’t blame 
them, he just dreaded being the object of their derision. He 
would say, later in the afternoon, “It’s true that the bulls 
here are very bad. But the crowds are worse.” 

He went back to the hotel and put on a pair of bathing 
trunks and lay down on the bed. He had left his door open 
and passing strangers would stop, look in, and say, “ Buena 
suerte, good luck, matador.” He was a tall, slim man of 32 
who didn't look very Mexican with his light skin and cop- 
per hair, but that was the Spanish influence in his back- 
ground. Lying there on the bed he showed the results of 
several gorings. The horn goes ripping and tearing in and 
even the best surgeon cannot repair wounds without leav- 
ing heavy, ridged scar tissue. Armillita had four; a bad one 
in his left shoulder, one in his side, one in his thigh and an 
unimpressive one in his lower leg. He had never had a fem- 
oral, a goring in the inside of the thigh that destroys the 
femoral artery. A matador can bleed to death from that 
before being carried from the ring. 

His real name was Manuel Espinosa. He was called Ar- 
millita because his father had been called Armillita. The 
difference was that his father had been considered one of 
Mexico’s best bullfighters. By now the son knew he would 
never approach his father’s reputation. 

A friend had come to act as Armillita’s sword handler 
and equipment manager and to drive him to the ring. He 
got up and they embraced. The friend asked how he felt 
and how the bulls were; he shrugged and made a face. His 
friend said he had heard tickets were selling well and a good 
crowd was expected. The bullring held 5,000. Armillita 
shrugged and said that news was more important to Ma- 
nola Martinez than to him since Manola got a percentage 
of the gate while he got a fixed fee. He would receive about 
S2,000 for the fight, which sounded like a lot except he had 
to pay his cnadrilla — two handerilleros and one picador — 
out of that, as well as their traveling expenses, and his own 
expenses. 

His cnadrilla were somewhere else in the hotel. They had 
driven down from Mexico City while he had flown. At four 
o’clock Chato, the old bunderillero who had been with him 
for years, would come to help with the dressing ceremony. 
But that was a long time away, at least two hours, and he 
lay down to relax. He was hungry, but he was used to being 
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hungry on Sunday afternoons. A bull- 
fighter did not cat before a corrida be- 
cause he might have to go under the sur- 
geon's anesthesia. Another worry in 
these border fights was the lack of a good 
doctor. There were plenty in Mexico City 
and a good infirmary right in the Plaza 
de Toros. Here there was none of that 
and, if a matador got a bad horn wound, 
he just had to hope they could hold him 
together long enough to get him to the 
capital. 

This was to be his last fight for a cou- 
ple of months. He and his w ife were going 
on a vacation to Germany. He was al- 
ways nervous about a fight that was to 
be his last for a while. If you had a suc- 
cession of fights ahead of you, there w<as 
no use fearing the one at hand for who 
knew what lay down the line. But here 
the tendency was strong to think, well, if 
I get through this one I'll be all right for 
a stretch of time. 

In a corner of the room were boxes of 
Pampers, the disposable baby diapers. A 
visitor might think that these were of 


some use to the bullfighter, for stanch- 
ing a wound or padding. But. no, their 
use was strictly as intended. They were 
cheaper on the United States side and Ar- 
millita's wife always asked him to pick 
up a supply when he was fighting on the 
border. She never went to his fights. He 
said, "‘Sweethearts like very much for 
you to be a matador. Wives never do. 
You are no longer the brave, glamorous 
bullfighter then; you are a husband." 

He was not nervous yet. But some peo- 
ple came to visit and he was glad to see 
them. One, an American tourist, asked 
if he was afraid. He answered honestly, 
"Siempre — always." Did he feel sorry for 
the bulls sometimes? He said that the 
man must never have seen alighting bull. 
You felt love, affection, respect for a 
good bull, but never pity or sympathy. 
He tried to explain that in his halting 
English. The man didn't understand how 
he could love the bull and still kill him. 
He wanted to know how Armillita felt 
when the bull was dead. The matador 
smiled, largely, and said, "Contented." 


He didn’t try to explain bullfighting 
any further for he knew that was impos- 
sible if someone did not feel it inside him- 
self. Bulllighting was making art, and art 
in the face of death made it great art. 
But some just saw the blood and the mis- 
treatment of the bull. They thought it 
quite all right for a steer to be killed very 
ungracefully for beef at 18 months by be- 
ing hit on the head with a sledgehammer, 
but they found it cruel for a fighting bull 
who had lived at least 2 l /i years more than 
the steer to be killed with a sword. There 
was no explanation for it, and Armillita 
no longer tried, even though the subject 
came up fairly frequently because he 
fought so many fights on the border. 

He had been a bullfighter for many 
years, beginning in his teens under the 
tutelage of his father and practicing on 
cows at their ranch. Since then he esti- 
mated he had killed somewhere around 
1,200 bulls. He had fought all over, in 
Mexico, Spain, France, South America. 
There were not many years remaining, 
he expected, even with good luck — which 
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Monarch Ghia 4-door sedan. Comes equipped with precision cast 250 CJD 6-cylinder engine, front disc brakes, fully reclinable European style 
bucket seats, solid state ignition, white side wall steel-belted radial-ply tires, 19.2 gallon fuel tank, high level ventilation, quartz crystal con- 
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Practical luxury- Monarch Ghia’s European style bucket seats are 
designed for long distance comfort. Each is individually reclinable 
and completely adjustable so you can set them to your own personal 
preference. Roomy map pockets are located behind each front seat. 


$ O 76 4 00* Monarch 2-dr. coupe with precision cast 200 CID 
J / vt 6-cyl. engine, front disc brakes, reclinable buck- 

ets, solid state ignition, steel-belted radials, 19.2 gallon fuel tank, high 
level ventilation, opera windows. Optional whitewalls $32.60 extra. 


Options include: Power windows 

250 CID Six Select Shift transmission 

302 CID V-8 Air conditioning 

351CIDV-8 AM/FM 

Power steering Multiplex tape 

Power moon roof Rear window 

Power brakes defroster 
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required in California. 
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was something a bullfighter had to count 
on. 

At a few minutes to four Chato came 
and shooed the visitors out of the small 
room. Armillita went to the bathroom 
and showered and washed his hair. Then 
he returned and sat on the bed and 
cleaned his fingernails. He was meticu- 
lous about being completely clean when 
he went into the ring. 

The dressing began with him sitting on 
the side of the bed with a towel wrapped 
around his middle. First came the long 
white undersocks. They were silk and re- 
quired a lot of smoothing before they 
were exactly right. He secured them over 
his knees with elastic bands. Next he 
shucked the towel and pulled on the 
white linen pantaloons, the style of which 
is almost as old as the bullfight itself. 
These tied at the knees with strings. Next 
came the pink outer stockings, also silk. 
Except for the pants, which contained 
stretch material, the suit of lights re- 
mained traditional in style and fabric. 
But even with the stretch material, the 
pants were not easy to put on properly; 
it was a difficult job. To get them fitted 
in the crotch a rolled-up towel was used. 
Armillita held one end and Chato the 
other. The bullfighter straddled the tow- 
el and they both tugged and pulled. The 
pants in particular had to be skintight. 
A bullfighter wanted nothing loose that 
a horn might accidentally catch. Many 
people thought the pants needed to be 
tight in order to plainly show the bull- 
fighter’s cojones, but this was something 
dreamed up by tourists. 

Next came the ruffled shirt and then 
the sash wrapped snugly around the 
waist. Then the thin tie and the vest of 
the heavy, brocaded jacket. This was 
pulled tight by inner snaps and Armil- 
lita had to hold his breath like a woman 
getting into a corset before Chato could 
arrange the fastenings. 

Finally the shoes, like ballet slippers, 
and the black hat with lead in it, and they 
were ready to go. The friend had carried 
down the equipment, the swords and 
capes and muletas, and put them in the 
trunk of the car. Armillita paused to say 
a prayer in front of his portable chapel, 
going to his knees awkwardly in the tight 
pants. Chato stood just behind the mat- 
ador, praying too. Then Armillita made 
the sign of the cross, kissed his thumb, 
and they left. 

Piedras Negras was very hot and Ar- 
millita began sweating almost immedi- 
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ately. The car did not have air condition- 
ing and it was hotter still on the road to 
the bullring. The suit of lights weighed a 
little more than 12 pounds. It had cost 
about S600 and he would use it, barring 
accidents, for a dozen corridas. Special- 
class matadors paid more for theirs and 
used them for only six or eight fights. 
When he had to buy a new one Armil- 
lita would sell his old suit to a bande- 
rillero or novice bullfighter for one or two 
hundred dollars. 

As they neared the ring there was the 
usual group of urchins and young men 
at the entrance. They crowded around 
the car, peering in the window to see the 
matador. Several officious police could 
do little to help as the car inched into 
the parking lot. 

The ring was of drab-white concrete 
rising suddenly on the plain just at the 
edge of town. Structural steel sticking out 
here and there gave it an unfinished air. 
The ring was so small it did not have the 
required chapel in which the matadors 
could pray just before th epaseo. All bull- 


fighters are strict Catholics. ArmiJlita’s 
friend, who had been an interested no- 
villero before he foolishly tried to kill a 
bull in his querencia (the section of the 
ring where the animal feels most secure), 
said, “There is a comfort in the ritual, 
as if a man has satisfied himself he’s done 
all he can for his own protection.” 

Bullfights begin with very little prep- 
aration. There is no way for matadors 
to warm up, so they arrive just before 
the performance and then wait in the tun- 
nel to make their formal entrance. Ma- 
nola Martinez was already there and Ar- 
millita greeted him with an embrace. 
Manola looked tired and drawn around 
the eyes. He had driven that morning 
from Aguascalientes and then spent the 
afternoon sleeping in the hotel. He didn’t 
look very interested in the proceedings. 
He had been drunk at nine that morn- 
ing, having celebrated with his friends 
and followers. 

It was even hotter in the tunnel, but 
suddenly they were opening the gate and 
the band was striking up and the three 


men were proceeding across the loose 
sand of the arena. Armillita looked up, 
seeing the full stands. He hoped the 
crowd contained a goodly share of Amer- 
ican tourists. They never cared what they 
saw. All they wanted was to drink beer 
and yell and laugh and have a good time. 

The matadors walked to the barrier on 
the far side from the entrance of the bulls 
and laid their ceremonial capes over the 
wall. All around them attendants bus- 
tled. Gaston Santos would fight first, 
then Manola would have his first bull, 
then Armillita, then Manola again and 
then Armillita would end it with the gray. 
But none would be through until the fin- 
ish, for a bullfighter, by law, must aid 
the other matadors on the card, if nec- 
essary. The promoter is responsible 
under the law for the size and breeding 
of the bulls he has advertised. If they are 
not up to specifications he can be fined 
or jailed, though in Piedras Negras no 
one remembered the last time such a 
thing had happened. 

While Santos was performing his 
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equestrian ballet against his bull. Mano- 
la and Armillita stood behind the bar- 
rier discussing conditions. Manola said 
the wind was terrible, as, indeed, it was. 
A stray gust can blow the cape or mu- 
leta back against the body and the bull 
with his horns follows. To combat this, 
the ped/ies wet the bottom of the fight- 
ing capes and scuff them in the sand to 
make them heavier. But a cape cannot 
be too heavy or else the bullfighter's wrist 
numbs and he loses the fine touch he 
needs to control the bull. 

Armillita was particularly concerned 
about the sand. "It's too loose," he said. 
"The bulls will be slipping all over." 

"Oh yes," Manola said, "the bulls, 
such as they arc." He laughed. He was 
not particularly concerned about condi- 
tions or the bulls. He had flatly an- 
nounced back in his hotel room that he 
was not going to overwork. He had ex- 
plained, "It is pointless to attempt any- 
thing here. If you did the fans would not 
understand." 

Santos killed his bull, which the crowd 
liked well enough, and Manola moved 
out into the ring while his p.-ones spread 
their capes before the early charges of his 
first bull. Armillita stood behind the bar- 
rier and watched, thinking how he would 
fight Manola's bull. 

Manola, as he had said he would, 
fought safely. He risked nothing, and the 
fans, sensing this, began to resent it even 
before he was half through. Watching, 
Armillita knew he was going to inherit 
some of this enmity. Still, he admired the 
technical skills that Manola was display- 
ing, even when he went in to kill in such 
a fashion that he exposed very little of 
himself. That, too, took skill, even if it 
was a talent employed to deceive the 
crowd. But the crowd was not going to 
be duped. The price of the bullfight rep- 
resented a day’s pay to many of the spec- 
tators and they were getting hot. Armil- 
lita listened to their outrage and merely 
shrugged and smiled when asked what 
he thought. "I believe," he said, "they 
will understand there are some bulls with 
which nothing can be done.” 

His first was not that way, however. 
He was not a great bull or even a good 
one, but he appeared, when he came skid- 
ding into the ring, to be a bull a man 
could put on a show with. Armillita went 
out with the cape, walking with an awk- 
ward long-legged stride, while his peones 
worked the bull toward him. He took the 


animal through a series of simple pass- 
es, nothing extravagant or showy, and 
then chopped him off short while the 
crowd settled back. The bull was work- 
ing straight and honest and so was Ar- 
millita. A fan in the first barrier seats 
said. "At least Armillita won't cheat you. 
He'll give you his best.” 

The trumpets blew and the picadors 
came into the ring and Armillita picked 
up the bull and presented him to the first 
horse. It was going well. The bull charged 
readily, thudding its horns futilely but de- 
terminedly into the mattress padding 
protecting the horse's belly. The bull kept 
boring in, stronger and stronger, as the 
picador shot his lance into the big hump 
of muscle just behind the neck. Armillita 
went in, made the quite, and then decid- 
ed, since the bull still seemed too strong, 
to take it to the second picador for 
more trimming. But that was a mistake. 
The second picador was too zealous and 
the spectators were starting to boo even 
as he leaned into his lance. They could 
see he was bearing down too hard, giv- 
ing the bull too much steel, hurting it too 
badly, and fearing the bull would be ru- 
ined, they were reacting violently. Armil- 
lita went in and tried valiantly to per- 
form the quite, but the bull would not 
move away from the horse and the pic- 
ador could not remove his lance or else 
the bull would have thrown him. By the 
time Armillita could distract the bull the 
damage was done and the crowd had 
turned permanently ill-humored. 

He killed the bull moderately well, but 
it made no difference to the spectators. 
They believed the animal had been ren- 
dered harmless by the picador and that 
any of them could have done as well as 
the matador. Armillita walked back to 
the barrier, head down, not bothering to 
ask for an ear or even a circuit of the 
ring as he might well have done. 

Manola was no better with his second 
bull than his first and it was necessary, 
before Armillita's last bull was released, 
for two attendants to parade around with 
a sign saying anyone throwing anything 
into the ring would be fined 500 pesos. 
But it did no good. Manola, because of 
his exalted position, had been received 
with sullen silence. But Armillita was 
none too good even for such a bullring, 
and as soon as his picadors entered the 
ring the cushions and bottles came fly- 
ing. Though these were not intended for 
Armillita, a bottle nearly hit him as he 


went to take the bull away from the first 
picador. This time he did not present the 
bull to the second picador, but instead 
asked for their retirement. The crowd 
cheered that cynically, and he faced the 
spectators and smiled and lifted his arms 
as if to say, "My friends, what else can 1 
do?" 

The gray bull was all he'd expected, 
stodgy and slow and reluctant to make 
more than a head-chopping charge of a 
few steps. And then, midway through the 
planting of the banderillas, it took up a 
querencia only a few feet from the bar- 
rier. This made the planting of the last 
set a difficult proposition and gave the 
crowd a chance to attack Armillita's sec- 
ond banderiliero who, because the bull 
would not move, ended up planting them 
a third of the way down the animal's side. 
Again bottles and cushions cascaded into 
the ring. 

Armillita tried to move the bull with 
the muleta, but it was reluctant. The an- 
imal would charge a few steps when the 
matador incited it with his knee, but then 
quickly retreat before any semblance of 
a linked pass could be put together. 

Finally Armillita gave up. He asked 
and received permission to kill the bull 
and then walked to the center of the ring 
and, in a gesture either sardonic or pla- 
cating, offered to dedicate the bull to the 
crowd. Smiling all the while, he held up 
his montera and spun slowly on his heel 
through a full circle offering the specta- 
tors the bull. But they wouldn't have it. 
They yelled and jeered and waved hand- 
kerchiefs and some began to leave. Final- 
ly he shrugged and walked back to the 
barrier for a drink of water. His mouth 
was very dry, as it always was in the ring. 

Manola was sympathetic. "What can 
you do with such people?" he said. 
"Don't let them bother you. Slaughter 
that ox and let's get the hell out of here." 

Armillita wanted to say, "These are 
the people whom I usually fight for." But 
he didn't. 

The bull was difficult to kill. This was 
partly because of the kind of animal it 
was, but mainly because it had taken a 
very determined querencia, Armillita 
could not move the bull to get its feet 
lined up so that the spot between the 
shoulder blades would be open. Each 
time Armillita would go in with the 
sword, the bull would chop upward with 
its head, paying little attention to the mu- 
leta in the matador's left hand. Armil- 
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lita tried twice, taking considerable risks 
each time. Each time the sword only pen- 
etrated a few inches, to be flipped out by 
the bull's muscles. Finally he went to the 
barrier and took the descabeUar from his 
volunteer sword handler. "You should 
have used this in the first place,” his 
friend said. "No one can blame you for 
this bull. Kill it any way you can.” 

The crowd booed the descabeUar, a 
strong daggerlike sword that the mata- 
dor plunges into the spinal cord just be- 
hind the head. It is an ungraceful way to 
kill but sometimes the only way. But even 
as Armillita maneuvered the bull into po- 
sition and leaped forward to perform the 
final act the cushions and bottles were 
coming down again. There were not so 
many this time, but that may have been 
because ammunition was getting low in 
the stands. 

Then it was over and the mules were 
dragging out the gray. Armillita went 
over to the barrier and took a long drink 
of water and sagged down tiredly. His 


friend was busy packing the equipment 
and the plaza was emptying rapidly. Ma- 
nola stopped by for a moment and said 
he would see Armillita back at the hotel. 
Armillita just nodded. After a time he 
gathered up his ceremonial cape and 
walked to the car where his friend was 
waiting. 

That evening Manola's suite was 
jammed with 15 or 20 of his friends and 
employees. Some newspaper people were 
trying to interview him, but this was al- 
most impossible because of the enthusi- 
astic help of his friends who kept trying 
to tell the reporters how great Manola 
was. He was finally asked about the bull- 
fight while lying on the bed drinking 
Scotch, with just a towel over his mid- 
dle. He said, “What? Oh, this was noth- 
ing. This wasn't a bullfight.” 

Armillita's room was not packed with 
well-wishers. His friend had gone. After 
showering he called his wife, then his 
mother, then the newspapers in Mexico 
City. This was a ritual he followed after 


every fight. To his wife and mother he 
said little more than he was all right, but 
to the newspapers he gave a stylized ver- 
sion of the fight that included none of 
the bad parts. He knew that Manola's 
press agent would be doing the same 
thing so he told the story without fear of 
contradiction. It was not a duty a mat- 
ador ought to perform, but it was part 
of his life. Later Chato came in and Ar- 
millita took out a roll of peso notes and 
paid off his cuadrilla. There was a brief 
argument over an expense item, but in 
the end Armillita let it go. 

He lay down on the bed. Then he got 
up again. He had heard there might be a 
change on the card at an important cor- 
rida in Juarez that was coming up soon 
and he wanted to put in his bid. If he 
could fight there he might put off his va- 
cation. In the end, however, he decided 
it was too late to call the promoter. He 
lay down again and yawned. Then he 
turned on the TV. It was too early to go 
to sleep. END 
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What’s the call? 

You're up against the quick, smart Dallas front four. 
Two minutes to go in the game. You trail 17-16. but have 
a drive going down to their 44 It's 3rd and 8 A field- 
goal could win it, but your kicker is erratic from outside 
the 40 

What's the call? A trap up the middle for better field 
position? An end sweep? A medium pass? (What if 
they come with the blitz? They could nail you fora big 
loss and it's goodbye, field-goal!) Maybe the screen 
or a short pass would go. Or maybe now's the time to 
gamble everything and throw The Bomb 1 

Only one thing IS certain, now's the time to get hold 
of the Sports Illustrated Pro Football Game, Paydirt! 
-set up the situation — and find out! 

You be the quarterback! 

To create Paydirt! we've scouted all 26 pro teams 
We've determined their strengths and weaknesses on 
offense, defense and special teams. And we've con- 
verted all this information into simple-to-use Play / 
Action Charts that put you right down on the playing 
field at the Los Angeles Coliseum at RFK Stadium 
in Washington at Three Rivers Stadium in Pittsburgh 

up in the "thin air" at Mile High Stadium, Denver. . 
in the Ice Box at Minnesota's Metropolitan Stadium, 
or in the sun at the Orange Bowl in Miami all around 
the league as quarterback of your favorite pro teams! 

These charts are your tickets to action. With them 
you can call all the shots — on offense and defense — 
for every pro squad With them you can feel the crunch 
of the Minnesota blitz the power of the Washington 
ground attack the thrill of completing the bomb for 
a game-breaking TD against Miami's great "No Name" 
defense! You can replay the complete pro season, 
playoffs, Super Bowl until your team wins it all! 

So don't delay Get in on the action of Paydirt! today. 
To order, use the coupon at right (But don't stop there 1 
Order our College Football Game, too and save 
$4 00 in the bargain!) 


Enjoy Bowl-Bound !- the SI College Football Game-too! 



Here's the only game that lets you share in the excitement of 
College Football USA as you quarterback your favorite 
:ollege team to The 
National Champion- 
ship! Bowl-Bound! 
plays like Paydirt! 

demands the 
same kind of foot- 
ball savvy, and 
is every bit as exciting! With it you can quarterback these 
32 super teams 


Air Force 70 
Alabama 66 
Arkansas '69 

Army 66 

Dartmouth 70 
Florida '69 
Georgia 68 
Georgia Teen 66 


ISU'69 
Michigan 69 
Michigan Stale '66 
Minnesota '60 
Mississippi 61 
Missouri 69 
Navy 63 
Nebraska 70 


Northwestern 70 
Notre Dame 66 
Ohio Stale 68 
Oklahoma 67 
Penn State 69 
Princeton '65 
Purdue 66 
Stanford 70 


Syracuse 66 
Tennessee 70 
Texas 69 
UCLA 65 
USC '67 
Washington 60 
Wisconsin '62 
Yale 68 


Special Offer. . . Buy Both Games . . . Save $4.00! 

Paydirt 1 and the SI College Football Game cost $9 95 each 
(plus 95c postage & handling) but you can now buy both 
games at our Special Offer price of $17 80 To order, send 
the coupon below along with your check or money order to: 
Sports Illustrated Games. Box 619, Radio City Station, New 
York 10020 


These exciting games are distributed at retail by April House. 
Inc , of Lenexa, Kansas. Look for the apnl ^ house display at 
fine retailers in your area. 


COUPON 


Sports Illustrated Games 

>• Radio Cuy Station Now York NY 10020 
Send me the following Sports illustrated Garnets) 

PAYDIRT' The New Si Pro Football Game @ $9 95 (plus 

95c postage and handling) 

BOWL-BOUND' the SI College Football Game @ S9 95 

(plus 95c postage and handling) 

Si Football Specialist both PAYDIRT' and BOWL- 

BOUND'-a $2180 value-tor only $1780 postpaid 
My check ~ or money order Z lor S s enclosed 


Name 

Address 


Milt? } 



BASEBALL’S WEEK 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


NL WEST 


i tired," said Mike 
Marshall, the last man 
one might expect to admit to such human 
frailty. But he was not too tired to appear in 
six games, increasing his record total to 105, 
and had two wins and one save. Andy Mcs- 
sersmith needed relief help from Marshall to 
become the league's first 20-game winner as 
the Dodgers, 5-2. clinched a tic for first place. 
Third Baseman Ron Ccy finished off the 
Braves 5-2 with a lOth-inning double and 
Lcftficldcr Bill Buckner did even better in a 
4-3 win over Atlanta by getting four hits and 
robbing Dusty Baker of a two-run homer 
with an ovcr-thc-fcncc catch. 

"I believe in miracles," said Dave Con- 
cepcion of the Reds. Failing that, Cincinnati 
got .600 hitting from Concepcion and won 
five in a row after a loss to the Giants. How- 
ever, Cincinnati’s two best starters were 
below par. Don Gullctt had a bad back and 
Jack Billingham admitted he had "nothing" 
on the ball after yielding a total of 21 hits 
and 16 runs in six innings in his last three 
games. 

Phil Nickro of Atlanta lost to L.A. 2-1 on 
a lOth-inning passed ball, then earned his 
19th win, over Houston, by holding the As- 
tros hitless for the final seven innings. In that 
game Henry Aaron had three hits, one his 
600th double. 

Houston, 2-4, San Francisco, 1-4, and San 
Diego, 3-3, had poor to so-so weeks. All three 
Padre wins were by identical scores of 3 2, 
but sandwiched in among them was the 
club’s 100th loss. 


I 100-59 CIN 97-62 ATL 86-73 
OUS 79-79 SF 71-88 SO 59-101 


Ml (-AQT The P rovcr * 3 about 
IN L LMu I sleeping dogs, or other 

fanged animals, was not heeded by the Car- 
dinals, who were to regret arousing the usu- 
ally somnolent Cubs. During a melee at 
home plate St. Louis Catcher Ted Simmons 
slugged Bill Madlock of Chicago. That up- 
set the Cubs, who were further angered be- 
cause Simmons was not ejected and later 
got the game-winning hit. Five days after that 
incident the awakened Cubs overcame a 3-0 
deficit and beat the Cardinals 8-3. the most 
telling blow a three-run triple by Madlock. 
The setback knocked St. Louis from first 
place, putting the Cards a full game in back 
of revitalized Pittsburgh. 

The Pirates won the first of three games 
in St. Louis l-0on a lOth-inning hit by Rich- 
ie Hebner and the pitching of Jim Rooker 
and DaveGiusti; they took a half-game lead 
over the Cardinals by dumping them again. 
7-3; then were bumped back to second as 
St. Louis scored four times in the llth to 


prevail 13-12. Pittsburgh moved into a lie 
for first by drubbing the Mels 1 1 -5 and the 
next day both leaders won. Bob Gibson driv- 
ing in four runs as the Cardinals defeated 
Chicago 10-4 and Jerry Reuss of Pittsburgh 
nipping New York 2-1. But while the Car- 
dinals were jolted by the Cubs on Saturday, 
the Pirates won again, 7-3, behind Rooker, 
who hasa 1 .63 ERA and seven victories since 
Aug. 25. 

Montreal, 6-2. pulled to within one game 
of third-place Philadelphia, 4-3. Two-time 
winner Mike Torrez became the first Expo 
starting pitcher ever to take six in a row. 
While winning three of four from the Cubs, 
the Expos stole 16 bases, with Larry Lint/ 
nabbing six to raise his total to 50, an impres- 
sive figure for one who has just 76 hit^ all sea- 
son. For the Phillies. Jim Lonborgand Steve 
Carlton both got their 16th wins. 

PITT 85-73 ST.L 84-74 PHIL 78-80 
MONT 77-81 NY 69-89 CHI 66-92 

A I \A/FQT Oakland clinched its 
ML VvLO I fourth straight division- 
al title, but was upstaged by California’s 
Nolan Ryan. "I think I’ll let it all hangout," 
Ryan said before facing the Twins. He did 
precisely that, striking out 15, walking eight 
and hurling his third no-hitter in two years. 
Score; 4 0. Coupled with an earlier five-hit. 
nine-strikeout clfort against the Royals, 
Ryan has a 22-16 record and 367 strikeouts. 
As for the A's, they hardly bothered to sip the 
champagne commemorating the clinching. 
Catfish Hunter won his 25th game, but Ken 
Holt/man, irked because Manager Alvin 
Dark said he would not give him another 
start to try for his 20th victory, said, "I plan 
to retire, anyhow." 

Texas, 2-3, Minnesota, 2-4, and Kansas 
City, 2-4, all stumbled. But Ferguson Jen- 
kins earned his 24th win for the Rangers and 
Jackie Brown, who began the season as the 
team's batting-practice pitcher, won for the 
1 3th time as lie downed the Royals 1 1 0. But 
Jim Bibby failed for the third time to win his 
20th game. After defeating the Angels 6-2, 
the Twins managed to score only five runs 
in their next five games, one a I 0 victory by 
Bert Blyleven over the A’s. The Royals kept 
losing despite the l5-for-27 hitting of Third 
Baseman George Brett. 

Jim Kaat of Chicago defeated Texas 5 I 
and Oakland 3 I to become a 20-game win- 
ner. The White Sox, 4-1, missed a chance 
for an all-victorious week when they were 
guilty of stranding 18 runners in a 6 5 loss 
to the A's. 


A I EAPT ^* er t >ecom ' n 8 the 12th 
ML LMO I player in baseball lusio- 
ry to get 3,000 hits, Al Kalinc of the Tigers 
endured a round of ceremonious picture tak- 
ing, which he ended by saying, "Let’s gel 
going. These guys (the Orioles] arc fighting 
lor a pennant and I don't want to mess them 
up." He should not have been so concerned 
about the Birds, who edged ahead in the East 
by w inning all five of their games. They got 
to the top by utilizing a play Manager Earl 
Weaver admitted "is really not good because 
too many things can go wrong," then a "side- 
pocket shot" and finally a dinky ground ball. 
The first was a suicide squeeze by Andy 
Etchcbarren that brought in the decisive run 
in the eighth inning as the Orioles beat the 
Tigers 5-4. The next night Tommy Davis, 
nicknamed Willie Mosconi because of his 
many "billiard-shot" hits, capped a three- 
run ninth with a two-out, off-the-end-of-the- 
bat single that drove in two runs. Orioles 5, 
Tigers 4. again. Subsequently, in the 17th in- 
ning of a scoreless game with the Brewers, 
Baltimore won when Bob Oliver came up 
with the bases loaded, took a mighty swing 
and hit a chopper to third base that enabled 
a run to score. Mike Cuellar got more con- 
ventional support in the form of 14 runs as 
he won his 21st and 22nd games. 

Sparky Lyle sawed the legs oil' Bobby Min- 
cer’s clubhouse rocking chair, so Murcer 
went out and rocked the Indians with a ho- 
mer lo beat them 2 1 . That win in the week's 
first outing kept the Yankees in first place, 
but the loss of a doublchcader to the Red 
Sox dropped them back, and they spent the 
rest of their time scrambling to stay in the 
race, which they did by beating the Red Sox 
1-0 and sweeping two from the Indians. Ron 
Blombcrg slugged three two-run homers 
against Cleveland, two in a 9-3 first-game tri- 
umph and another as a pinch hitter in the 
five-run eighth of a 9-7 nightcap win that kept 
the Yankees w ithin half a game of the Birds. 

Luis Tiant of Boston brought his victory 
total to 22, stopping New York 4 0 and De- 
troit 7-2. 

Cleveland's Ken Aspromonlc had his cake 
and ate it, too. celebrating his birthday and 
a 7 4 conquest of Milwaukee. Four days lat- 
er, however, he was notified he would not 
be rehired as manager. That heightened spec- 
ulation that either Frank Robinson or Coach 
Larry Doby would get the job and thus be- 
come the first black manager in the majors. 

Milwaukee remained half a game behind 
fourth-place Cleveland as both teams split 
four games. Reliever Tom Buskey got his 
17th and 18th saves for Cleveland. 


OAK 89-70 TEX 82-75 MINN 81-78 BALT 87 71 NY 87-72 BOS 83 75 

CHI 78-79 KC 77-82 CAL 65-94 CLEV 75-83 MIL 75 84 DET 71-87 


“Ulfe don’t want just a balance sheet 
approach to banking. 

That’s why we bank at Continental’.’ 


“This year marks our 25th anniversary as a corporation. We hate to think 
how we could have done it without the flexibility and guidance that 
Continental Bank has given us." 

Speaking is Mr. Perry Blatt, President of Artway Manufacturing 
Company. “Our previous banking experiences were rather impersonal 
and unimaginative. A cold cut balance sheet approach to banking. 

That just wasn’t good enough for our growth plans. 

“Then we talked to Continental, and discovered how extremely 
sensitive and personable a bank could be. Their financial imagination 
has been instrumental in the realization of our expansion objectives. 

Because of their understanding of our over-all needs, we have 
been free to fully concentrate on what we do best— running our 
business. I’ve said this to many people over the years, 'When I needed 
cooperation the most, I got it from Continental Bank. 

I still get it. And much more.’ ” CONTINENTAL BANK 

When a balance sheet approach to banking isn’t w*™*. uim» utiomi ■«»« «»» r«usi co »»»< w »«» 

good enough-call Bob Swanson at 312/828-6718. s<m " s « 1Esr8EET CHIC,G ° 60HJ 





Artway Manufacturing Company is one of the nation s largest and 
most successful manufacturers of shower curtain ^ ^ 

ensembles and creative bathroom accessories. _ N 



Chicago’s only in-the-water boat show! 
Over 100 boats on display! 

Plus accessories, services, & special events! 
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OUR IRISH WHISKEY 
COULD BECOME 
THE GREATEST NAME 
IN SCOTCH. 


Ever since our $20,000 Chicago Taste Testing 
Competition proved that Tullamore Dew was 
every bit as smooth and lightand mellow as the 
leading scotches, a lot of scotch drinkers have 
been asking for it by name. 

The wrong name. 

They’ve been calling it "T ullamore Dew 
Scotch,” or just'Tullamore Scotch," when, in 
fact, Tullamore Dew is a blended Irish whiskey. 

But we understand. 

You see, T ul lamore Dew has a taste that is 
unlike any Irish whiskey, and, in the opinion of 
an increasing number of former scotch drinkers, 
actually more pleasing than the scotch they 
used to drink. 

It's no wonder that a lot of people have 
switched to Tullamore Dew without realizing 
they were giving up their scotch for an Irish 
whiskey, but if the trend continues, it could get 
a little confusing. 

So before we find Tullamore Dew topping 
a list of the world’s great scotches, we just want 
to make sure you know it for what it is: a smooth, 
light, mellow Irish whiskey. 

TryTullamore Dew, if you haven't already. 
And try, also, to get the name right. 

TULLAMORE DEW 
BLENDED IRISH WHISKEY. 

IT’S WHAT A LOT 
OF FORMER SCOTCH DRINKERS 
ARE DRINKING. 



Tullamore Oew * Blended Injh WlM*cy 86 Proof Imported by HeuNem. Inc Hartford. Cl c 1974 
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ELY WESTERN SHIRTS 

on the town or on the range. 

Basic in the clean-cut lines that fit the body close. But fancy as all get-out when it comes to 
the yoke. Here you have a choice of floral print or multi-colored embroidery. Both styles in an 
easy-to-carc-for shirting of 50% Kodel polyester/50% cotton. In men's and boys’ sizes 
at your favorite store. Or write Ely <Sc Walker, 823 East Holmes Road. 

Memphis, Tennessee 381 16. 

& WALKER 






Or else you're going to miss a season- . . Illustrated will be capturing the best 

full of the best football coverage anywhere. °f every other sport too- with superb 

Or else you're going to miss our very color pictures, game stories, profiles, pre- 

special Football Special offer... dictions, previews, everything. 

. . as many weeks of Sports Illustrated Basketball, hockey, track, boxing, winter 

as you want for i ust 175 an issue. Anythin g sports... you name it. you've got it. 

from 30 weeks to 100 weeks . All for a measly 175 a week. Mail the 

For instance. 35 weeks for just $5.95. 1 attached card today and tell us how many 

What an action bargain! For those few W JJ weeks you want. For even faster service 

pennies a week, we’ll be handing you total phone toll-free: 800-621-8200 (in Illinois 

football from here to the Super Bowl. 800-972-8302). Sports Illustrated/ 541 
And along with pro and college football Sports North Fairbanks Court/Chicago. III. 60611 . 

This rate is good in U S only. In Canada you may subscribe to 30 weeks of SI for $6. 


FOR 

THE RECORD 


chess — After sit games in their match in Moscow 
to determine the challenger for the world champi- 
onship, ANATOLY KARPOV led his opponent. 


I in the sc 


ring. 


pro football NFL: The New bngland Patriots 
found themselves in a strange and wonderful place 
last week - first in the AFC Cast. They upset I os 
Angeles 20-14 with a tight defense and a surging 
offense directed by Jim Plunkett, who passed for two 
touchdowns, field goals of 39 and 23 yards by John 
Smith gave the Patriots the winning margin. An- 
other new power. St. Louts, dumped Cleveland 29-7 
to remain unbeaten with a 3-0 record. The Cardi- 
nals exploded for 22 points in the third quarter, 
starling with a 94-yard kickoff return by Terry Met- 
calf for a touchdown. The New York Giants won 
their first game, upsetting Dallas 14 6. Cowboy 
Quarterback Roger Staubach was sacked six times 
and intercepted three times by an exultant Giant de- 
fense that also picked up two of three Dallas fum- 
bles. Minnesota squeaked by Chicago II -7 m a game 
that saw 1 Viking Quarterback Fran Tarkenton throw 
his 2S0lh career touchdown pass, while Miami need- 
ed a touchdown with 15 seconds remaining to beat 
improving San Diego 28-21. Jim Kiick scored the 
winning points on a live-yard squirt up the middle. 
Oakland surprised Pittsburgh, winning 17-0 and 
holding Joe Gilliam to 106 yards in the air. 1 he Raid- 
ers intercepted Gilliam three limes, twice shutting 
olf key Steclcr scoring attempts. Recovering from a 
scoreless first half. Kansas City dropped Houston 
17-7, and Cincinnati had little trouble beating San 
Francisco 21-3. Chester Marcol kicked four field 
goals for Green Bay as the Packers edged Detroit 
21-19. l ion Kicker Crrol Mann fell short on an at- 
tempted 47-yard field goal with 18 seconds left. Phil- 
adelphia found its offense and victimized Baltimore 
30-10 as Roman Gabriel completed 17 of 25 passes 
for 206 yards. New Orleans and Atlanta exchanged 
turnovers before the Saints nipped the Falcons 
14-13. Buffalo scored a 16-12 victory over the Jets 
in a 40-mph wind, with Jim Braxton scoring the win- 
ning touchdown of an all but passless game on a 
2 1 -yard run in the fourth quarter. 

WFL: In the face of increasing financial trouble 
the WFL completed its 13th week (page 9g) and, 
except for an upset or two, the shake-ups had little 
effect on the field action. The biggest surprise was 
Portland's 26-21 win over Birmingham. The Storm 
got off to an 18-7 lead, but George Mira came off 
the bench at the half to rally the Americans, who 
gained a 21-18 edge late in the last period. Then 
Portland Quarterback Pete Bcathard took charge, 
hilling Bob Christiansen on a 16-yard pass lo score 
with 35 seconds left. The win gave Portland a 4-8-1 
record, while the loss put Birmingham. 11-2. into 
a tic with Memphis for the Central Division lead, 
f he Southmcn. playing a new Shreveport Steamer 
that looked remarkably like the old Houston Tex- 
ans. cut Shreveport off 17-3. as backup Quarter- 
back Danny While, in for the injured John Huarlc. 
passed for 170 yards and one touchdown. The 
Southmcn also got points front Willie Spencer, on 
a two-yard spun into the end /one, and Bob Fi- 
ler , who kicked a 41-yard field goal. Charlotte was 
s till being called New York when it overwhelmed 
the hapless Detroit Wheels 37-7, Star Don High- 
smilh scored two touchdowns and rushed lor 122 
yards in 19 carries as New York-Charlotlc piled 
up 277 rushing yards. The Wheels could not uet 
rolling. Quarterback Bubba Wyche had five 
intercepted and completed only s 
tempts for a gain of 42 yards. On the grot 
' coffee' - 


1 five pas 
t of 23 


yards. Southern California, running away with the 
Western Division, massacred the Jacksonville 
Sharks 57-7 as Sun rookie Tony Adams ran 26 
yards for a touchdown and threw to James Mc- 
Allister and Ike Harris for two more. Bob Davis 
passed for 297 yards as the Florida Bla/ets raged 
29 0 against the Chicago Fire. Davis threw for 
three touchdowns and was 18 for 25 in the win 
that gave Florida a one-game lead over New York- 
Charlolte hi the Eastern Division. Philadelphia, in 
third place behind the Stars, got two fourth-quar- 
ter field goals from Gerry Warren as the Bell de- 
feated the Hawaiian:. 21-16. A healthier Bell de- 
fense snapped up fo 


them 76 yards in 14 plays 
yard pass lo John Kelsey, 
with a 4-9 record, only o 
Shreveport in the Western 1 




J led 


nament of the year, an eight-stroke victory in the 
SI 50,000 Kaiser International Open at Silverado 
Country Club in Napa. Calif. The S30.000 first prize 
lifted Miller's 1974 earnings to S346.933. which 
broke Jack Nicklaus' record for a single season. 


JOANNE CARNER won the $35,000 Portland 
Open with a 54-hole total of 211 over the par-73 
Columbia-fdgevvater Country Club. The $5,000 
w inner's share boosted her season's earnings to $84,- 
019. highest ever for a woman pro golfer. 


DALE MOREY, of High Point. N.C. won the 
USGA Senior Amateur Championship, defeating 
Lew Oehmig 4 and 2 at Harbour Town Golf Links 
in Hilton Head Island. S.C. (page 94). 


HARNESS RACING— KEYSTONE PRESTO, driven 
by Peter Haughton. paced the mile in 1:58" s to fin- 
ish two lengths ahead of King Henry in the final of 
the S48.370 Tattersalls Stake for 3-year-olds at the 
Red Mile, in Lexington, Ky. 

horse racing —FOREGO ($6.60), ridden by He- 
liodoro Gustines, exploded in the stretch of the I */i- 
mile Woodward Stakes, at Belmont Park, to win by 
a neck over Arbccs Boy in 2:27; j over a fast track, at 
even weights. 

MOLLY BALLANTINE (SI 1.40). Laffit Pincav Jr 
up. covered the mile in 1:37 to beat Copcrmca by 
6'/$ lengths in the SI 11.900 Fri/ettc for 2-year-old 
fillies at Belmont Park. Prerace favorite Rullian was 
scratched because of a high temperature. 

Jacinto Vasquez guided FOOLISH PLEASURE 
(S3. 80) to a 614-length victory over Our Talisman in 
the $60,300 Cowdin Stakes for 2-year-olds at Bel- 
mont Park. The winning time was 1 :22 J4 tot seven 
furlongs. 


motor SPORTS— Averaging 66.23 mph in a Chev- 
rolet, EARL ROSS won the Old Dominion 500 
Grand National stock-car race, at Martinsville (Va. I 
Speedway, finishing a lap in front of Buddy Baker, 
who drove a Ford. Ross, the first rookie in I 3 years 
lotakc a major NASCAR event, collected $14,300 
for the win. 


shooting— The U.S. swept the individual and team 
medals in the men's 300-meter three-position stan- 
dard-rifle competition at the world championships 
in Thun. Switzerland. DAVID KIMES, of Hunting- 
ton Beach, Calif, set a world record of 575 points 
to take the gold, ahead of fellow Americans Loncs 
Wigger and John Foster. The U.S. also won the 
men's 300-mcter three-position free rifle, the stand- 
ing sport shooting and the three-position small-bore 
rifle, to finish with 13 gold medals, still well behind 
the 23 golds won by the U.S.S.R. in the two-week 
competition. 

tennis— EVONNE GOOLAGONG repeated her 
semifinal victory at Forest Hills by defeating Chris 
Evert 7-5. 3-6, 6-4 in the final of the S50.000 Vir- 
ginia Slims tournament in Denver. 


WEIGHT LIFTING Russia's VASILY ALEXEYEV 
retained his superheavyweight crown with a world- 
record total lift of 947 pounds at the world cham- 
pionships in Manila. Bulgaria took the overall team 
title with 78 points. The Soviet Union, with 74. was 
second. 


MILEPOSTS— FIRED: HOWARD SCHNELLEN- 
BERGER, head coach of the Baltimore Col/s. by 
Owner Robert Irsay, immediately after the team lost 
its third straight game of the season. Under Schncl- 
lenbergcr. who was in the second year of a three- 
year contract, the Colts were 4-10 last year. Irsay 
named Vice-President and General Manager JOE 
THOMAS lo replace him. 

NAMED: The Most Valuable Player in World 
Team Tenuis. BILLIE JEAN KING, player-coach 
of the Philadelphia Freedoms, who lost to the Dcn- 

the league's leading singles (44-6) and doubles 
(33-5) player. 


NAMED: ALEX PEROLLI, 53. to coach the 
NASL's new expansion team, the San Antonio 
Thunder. Pcrolli directed the Los Angeles Aztecs 
lo the 1974 soccer league championship and 
had coached the Rochester Lancers to the title 
in 1970. 


RETIRED: WILT CHAMBERLAIN. 38. from ev- 
ery phase of competitive basketball [page .16). 
DIED: VAN PATRICK, 58. familiar voice of the 
Detroit Lions and Tigers and Notre Dame football 
for more than 20 years; of cancer; in South Bend. 
DIED: HARRY HARTZ. 78. auto race driver who 
finished second three times (1922, 1923 and 1926) 
in the Indianapolis 500 and later built two winning 
tndy cars (1930 and 1932); in (ndianapohs. 


CREDITS 

20 -Nell teller; 21 -23— John G. Zmmermon; 24 Kch 
ciartson; 25 -Tony Toirnc; 27 lane Stewart. 28 
30 -At Sattcfwhite-Comera 5. 36 — Ion; Iriolo; 91 -- 
Melchior DiGiacomO; 121 — Vongvo'd Phologroph, (1). 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



DOROTHY PORTER, of 

Westmont, N.J., won 
the U.S. Senior Wom- 
en’s Golf Association 
championship, held in 
Buck Hill Falls. Pa., 
with a 230 for 54 holes, 
17 strokes ahead of the 
runners-up. Poricr was 
the USGA Women's 
Amateur champion in 
1949. 



ED and FRED LEH- 
nertz, of Grand Rap- 
ids, captured the Otta- 
wa-Kcnt high school 
conference wrestling 
championships in their 
divisions, and later the 
same day took Michi- 
gan Golden Gloves 
boxing titles. F.d. a 16- 
year-old junior at East 
Kentwood High, won 
the 101-pound-division 
wrestling competition 
and then put on boxing 
gloves to score a tirst- 
round knockout in the 
Golden Gloves 105- 
pound class. Older 
brother Fred, 17, also a 
junior at East Kent- 
wood, won the 115- 
pound division in wres- 
tling and the 120-pound 
class in boxing. 



ADAM LEIB, 12. a SCV- 
enth-grader at Roslyn 
(N.Y.) Junior High 
School, won the juve- 
nile men's figure-skat- 
ing events at the Central 
Ontario Open and the 
Long Island Freeskat- 
ing competitions, and 
the Lake Placid Open 
Pre-Bronze Men's 
Championship. 



JEFFREY LOMBARDO, 

12, completed his third 
year of play in the Man 
Chester, Conn, town 
soccer league, where he 
has led his teams to two 
league titles and a sec- 
ond-place finish. Each 
year Jeffrey led the 
league in assists and 
goals scored; he had 58 
in 31 games. 


DeANN DeLUNA, 14, of 

Los Angeles, represent- 
ing the Far West, won 
the National Hula 
Hoop Championship, 
spinning 20 hoops si- 
multaneously for two 
minutes to beat out nine 
finalists. More than a 
million teen-agers, 15 
and under, entered re- 
gional competition. 



19 t h h ole the readers take over 


PITTSBURGH'S QUARTERBACK 

Sir: 

Jefferson Street Joe Gilliam isn't the only 
“bubbling spirit" in Pittsburgh ( Gillie Was 
a Stcclcr Driving Man, Sept. 23). Every fan 
in the Steel City has been jumping for joy 
since Joe made his big splash as starting 
quarterback. He has the arm, he has the 
agility, but most of all he has a great Steel- 
cr team to back him up. 

Maybe it isn’t "classic" for a quarterback 
to "smile and bounce around with both 
hands in the air after a successful play, but 
it keeps the team’s and the fans’ spirits high. 

Diane BrANACan 

Pittsburgh 

Sir: 

Who needs your cover headline "Pitts- 
burgh’s Black Quarterback",’ I don’t think 
Chuck Noll considers Joe Gilliam his 
"black" quarterback. Nor docs the team. 
Nor do the Steeler fans. Nor docs Joe Gil- 
liam. I think all of the above consider Gil- 
liam their No. I quarterback. 

Despite his statement. "But let us not play 
this thing too much in terms of race and rev- 
olution,” Roy Blount Jr. seems to have 
a racc/color hang-up. Witness four para- 
graphs later when he falls into the following 
analogy: ". . . the convergence of Holmes 
and White having turned him [Domres] in- 
to the center of an Oreo cookie." 

Remember, Joe Gilliam is purely and sim- 
ply one heck of a No. I quarterback. Leave 
him that way. 

Richard J. Vesely 

Ardmore, Pa. 

Sir: 

It is about time an NFL team gave a black 
quarterback a lighting chance. Blacks have 
proved themselves in other positions, yet few 
NFL teams arc willing to take a chance on a 
black quarterback. One hopes Jefferson 
Street Joe will make other clubs realize that 
a black quarterback can lead his team to vic- 
tory. Maybe by this time next year more 
black quarterbacks will be starting in the 
NFL, but I doubt it. 

David Briu. 

Houston 

Sir: 

Regarding your cover caption "Joe Gil- 
liam bombs the Colls." you have featured a 
fine young quarterback who was instrumen- 
tal in defeating the Colts. Howes er. I think 
you have pictured the wrong Joe oil the cov- 
er. The man most responsible for the Colts 
being bombed, the man who turned one of 
the best teams of the 1960s into one of the 
worst teams of the 1970s simply by trading 
away most of the team’s top players is 


Colt General Manager Joe Thomas, and he 
should get the credit he deserves. 

David Spiegel 

Owings Mills, Md. 

BROCK'S RECORD 

Sir: 

I read it but I couldn't believe it. Jim Kap- 
lan actually had the nerve to suggest that Lou 
Brock’s base stealing docs not help the St. 
Louis offense ( Tiptoeing up on a Record , Sept . 
23). Brock has been the sparkplug of the Car- 
dinals for the past 10 years. In those 10 years 
the Cardinals have been in the World Series 
three times and won twice, thanks in very 
large part to Brock. In your earlier article 
on Brock ( Thief at Work, July 22) the sta- 
tistics showed that Brock has scored more 
than 50' , of the time after he has stolen a 
base. If that’s not the sign of a sparkplug. I 
don’t know what is. 

Dirk Morgan 

Bardwcll, Ky. 

Sir: 

You say that Brock’s base stealing has hurt 
the Cardinals. What 1 have to say to that is 
unprintable, because without Brock the Car- 
dinals would be giving Chicago competition 
for bottom-of-the-heap honors. 

Mark Wasinoer 

Hannibal, Mo. 

Sir: 

I cannot understand why Jim Kaplan 
wanted to minimize the importance of 
Brock's stolen bases. Obviously, he has been 
observing the Cardinals only since Lou got 
close to the record. I thought it amusing, 
when considering his article, that two days 
before 1 received it I listened to the Cards 
and Pirates play a thrilling 13-inning game. 
Gibson gave up five hits in the first four in- 
nings, and the Pirates went hitless in the re- 
maining nine innings. That night Brock stole 
his lOSth and 109th bases. With the score 
tied I I, Lou led olT the 13th with a single. 
The announcer said that Sizemore would sac- 
rifice Lou to second. Not so. On the first pitch 
to the plate Lou stole second, then Sizemore 
sacrificed him to third, and after Reggie 
Smith drew an intentional walk Brock scored 
on a sacrifice fly by Simmons. A! Hra bosky 
then fanned three (two men got on base) in 
the bottom of the 13th to give the Birds a 
2 I win. There is no question in my mind 
who the MVP in the NL is for 1974. 

Sam Davison 

Stillwater, Okla. 

THIS YEAR’S YANKS 

Sir: 

My thanks and appreciation to Ron Reid 
for his fine article on the Yankees ( No Bombs 


hut Lots of Bullets, Sept. 23). He gave us an 
in-depth account of the internal dealings, 
conflicts and controversies of a club that re- 
acted adversely to a major carly-scason 
trade, has replaced a majority of its starting 
players, has a manager who had the dubi- 
ous honor of being second choice and an 
owner who was forced to break ties with the 
team, and a losing record against almost ev- 
ery other learn in its division. Yet this team 
achieved first place. That says a great deal 
for the stamina, character and resourceful- 
ness of the 1974 Yankees. 

Don Carlow 

I lamdcn, Conn. 

Sir: 

In his article on the Bronx Bullets it seems 
fitting Ron Reid mentioned that Bobby Mur- 
cer had not yet hit a hontcr in Shea Stadi- 
um, for it was on the very next weekend at 
Shea that he hit two homers, one a game- 
winner against Cleveland. 

Mike TedescHI 

Wayne, N.J. 

Sir: 

The story on the Yankees gave an accu- 
rate account of their unexpected surge but 
neglected to mention several key contribu- 
tors to the rise. Along with Elliott Maddox 
and Sandy Alomar. Jim Mason's slick field- 
ing has tightened the Yankee defense up the 
middle, long a sore spot. Graig Nettles has 
supplied several of the bullets that have led 
to Yankee wins, and his fielding has been 
exceptional. Rudy May has been a solid 
starting pitcher since his acquisition front 
California. Lastly, the oft-maligned and un- 
appreciated Roy White has provided the 
winning spark for New York several times 
since Manager Bill Virdon began playing him 
regularly again a couple of months ago. For 
years White was the Yankees' most solid 
ballplayer, keeping them respectable during 
the lean years. He would often sacrifice his 
average to give the Bombers the long-ball 
hitting they badly needed. He is an excellent 
fielder who has received unfair criticism be- 
cause lie hasonly an adequate throwingarm. 
An injury and the Yankees’ overabundance 
of outfielders forced White to the bench for 
several weeks this season. Once Virdon be- 
gan playing him regularly. Roy snapped a 
two-year hitting slump and has again at- 
tained the performance level that has gained 
him All-Star status in the past. 

Bill NowaK 

Adclphi, Md. 

Sir: 

You mention Yankee Manager Bill Vir- 
don as a strong candidate for Manager of 
the Year. Maybe so. But I would have to 

continued 
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In a year when almost everything seems 
to cost more and be worth less than it 
used to be, we’re introducing some 
pleasant surprises. 

Like Finger-tip Tilt that makes tilting 
a 135 hp Evinrude V-4 as easy as tilting 
a small fishing motor. 

A new Nitro Series gearcase that gives 
mid-size motors an extra edge at the top end. 
A new higher performing Hustler — that 
now develops a mighty 75 "horses” from 
a tiny 49 cubic inches. 


New 12-volt and 24-volt electric fishing 
motors, in bow and stern mount models. 
And new accessories to make your boating 
rig go faster, and ride better, and range 
further between fuel stops. 
Like everyone else, we’ve taken our 
lumps on cost and price. 
But all things considered, the best time to 
consider a new 1975 Evinrude is right now. 

FREE new '75 catalog: Write Evinrude 
Motors, P.O. Box 663, Milwaukee, Wl 53201. 


19TH HOLE continued 

pick Texas Manager Billy Martin, who has 
brought the Rangers from a 100-game loser 
last year to a pennant contender this year. 

Steve Wilson 

Richardson, Texas 

NOT PAUL 

Sir: 

Being an ardent fan of the Dolphins and 
also of Paul Warfield, 1 must point out that 
the picture on page 49 of your Sept. 1 6 issue 
was not of Miami's brilliant wide receiver 
sipping a cool one "where the lights were 
low." Any likeness of his profile to the one 
shown is purely incidental. 

Sarah Alexander 

Boca Raton, Fla. 

• Si’s apologies to Paul Warlield, who 
neither drinks nor smokes. -ED. 

A VOTE FOR CHICK 

Sir: 

I must protest, in strong terms, the omis- 
sion from this first year's World Golf Hall 
of Fame inductees (/t Hull of Fame Gale- 
Crasher, Sept. 23) of Charles (Chick ) Evans 
Jr., the first man ever to win both the U.S. 
Open and the Amateur in the same year 
(1916). Chick is also the founder of the Ev- 
ans Scholarships, which have put hundreds 
of caddies through college. Compared to 
Chick, who never did turn pro, or entertain 
such a thought, the Palmers and Nicklauscs 
are mercenary Johnny-come-Iatclies, Evans' 
game was golf, not gold. 

John Stuart Martin 
Great Meadows, N.J. 

GOLD DUST 

Sir: 

Now that you have found out why we peo- 
ple of the Bay Area go to 49er games ( There's 
Gold in Them Nuggets, Sept. 23), let's get 
Horace Stoneham to form an all-girl pro- 
motional group for his San Francisco Gi- 
ants. Maybe a few more fans will come out 
to Candlestick Park. 

Alan Dianich 

San Bruno, Calif. 

MARCHING ORDERS 

Sir: 

In your article Welcome to the 1,000-hour 
Season (TV/Radio, Sept. 16) William Leg- 
gett blithely dismisses halftime ceremonies 
as "those mindless bands wandering around 
. . . tootling Age of Aquarius." Halftime 
football commentary has hardly risen to the 
point that it outshines a Bach fugue, which 
was performed by the University of Tennes- 
see band between halves of the Tennesscc- 
UCLA TV game. (The announcer confused 
the fugue with a popular tune that was to 
follow it.) 

When I was at LSU, our repertoire was 
extensive but not unique: classics, American 
continued 


What a Lot of People 



“ Good looks are 
number one in 
my book." 

Throw in 
exciting new 
styling and clean 
contemporary 
lines and you've 
described the 
new Small Fury. 


"We're wailing 
for a car that 's 
not too big. not 
too small, and 
that 's really new." 

The wait is over. 
The new Small 
Fury is here. 


"Gas is sky 
_ . high in my 
'3 area. I 'm really 

interested in 
fuel economy 

If you are extra 
gas-conscious, 
you can opt for 
our Fuel Pacer system that lights 
up when you come down on the 
gas pedal too hard. It warns you 
to ease up . . . and thus consume 
less fuel. There’s also Auto 
Speed Control that permits you 
to set the speed you desire and 
hold that speed until you brake 
below the mph you’ve 
programmed. 





"We need a car 
that 's big 
enough for our 
family, small 
enough for our 
pocketbook." 

The new Small 
Fury is plenty 
roomy. With 
room for six 
adults. Nice 
easy price, too. 


"I'm waiting for 
a smaller car. 
(hat s gotta be a 
quiet car." 


Here's the quiet 
side of the new 
Small Fury. 

Rubber clamps around the rear 
leaf springs help reduce road 
noise reverberation. The 
steering system is designed with 
two couplings to cut down on 
vibration. And we've even come 


up with strategically placed 
sound deadeners and sealers to 
minimize wind noise. Test drive 
a Small Fury. . .and prove it to 
yourself. We'll keep quiet. 



"/ travel a lot. I 
need a strong car 
that can take 
hard driving. 

That 's what I'm 
waiting for." 


The Small Fury is new this year, 
but it's still a Fury through and 
through. With important things 
like all-welded Unibody 
construction, torsion-bar 
suspension system and 
Electronic Ignition System. 

That means it's built tough. 
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Have Been Waiting For. 





“1 like a car 
that 's new and 
different '.' 


That's Fury. And you can make 
it even more sporty and different 
with options like a sun roof, 
road wheels and 
vinyl top. 


| “I 'm waiting 
for a car that 
fits a teacher's 
budget'.' 

If you’ve been 
waiting for 
economy, the 
new Small 
Fury's got it. Going in, Fury has 
a price tag that’s easy to live 
with. You can even forget about 
points and condenser, thanks to 
our Electronic Ignition System 


"We're waiting 
for a smaller 
car. that we can 
afford, that has 
style, that can 
hold six." 


Quit waiting. 
The new Small 
Fury is at your 
Chrysler-Plymouth Dealer's. 

It’s what a lot of people have 
been waiting for. 


It’s Here.The Small Fury. S! 


Vlymoutfi 



19TH HOLE continued 


Snow Stormer. 



The Seiberling Snow Pow- 
er Radial storms through 
snow, slush and mud. Deep 
aggressive tread design, 
radial construction and 
four stabilizer belts make 
the Snow Power the best 
snow tire you can get 
from your Seiberling 
dealer. For the Seiberling 
dealer nearest you, call 
toll-free 1-800-447-4700. 
(Illinois residents call 
1-800-322-4400) 


c Seiberling. The Better Road. 


CHANGE of ADDRESS 

& ORDER FORM 

IF YOU’RE MOVING, PLEASE LET US KNOW 4 WEEKS IN ADVANCE 


Attach your present mailing 
label here and fill in your new 
address below. 


MAIL TO: SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. TIME & LIFE BUILDING. CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 60611 
FOR FASTER SERVICE 

About this or other matters concerning your subscription-billing, renewal, complaints, 
additional subscriptions, etc , 

CALL TOLL FREE 

800 - 621-8200 

(Illinois: 800-972-8302) 

Subscription prices in the United States Canada Puerto Rico and the 
Caribbean Islands are S'4 a year Military personnel anywhere in 
the world $10 a year, all others S18 a year 

To order SI, check Box: p new □ renewal 


folk songs, show tunes and, yes, a smatter- 
ing of popular music. Devoted bandsmen 
who must learn such a variety of styles de- 
serve a better shake from the fans, many of 
whom can't feel their extremities, much less 
sec the field by halftime. 

Barry G. Wahlig 

Atlanta 

Sir: 

Regarding William Leggett's opinion of 
marching bands at professional football 
games, I was a member of one of “those 
mindless bands wandering around at half- 
time.” The Upper Arlington High School 
Marching Band, of which I was a member, 
had the extreme honor of being invited to 
perform at halftime of a game between the 
Ben gals and the Vikings at Cincinnati's Riv - 
erfront Stadium. We prepared a halftime 
show and worked for more than two months 
to perfect it. On the day of the game, how- 
ever. CBS. in all its wisdom, chose to pre- 
sent. instead of our halftime show, some of 
the most inane football commentary in the 
history of network television. Football 
would not be the great sport that it is with- 
out the contributions of marching bands, 
majorettes, drill teams and cheerleaders. 
These and other groups combine to make 
football something special to millions of 
Americans. It is amazing to me that the three 
networks, which air as much as 30 hours of 
football a week, cannot devote 15 minutes 
to a halftime show. If I am ever asked, 
"Who's the best?” my answer will be, “Cer- 
tainly not CBS.” 

Mark Basioro 

Columbus, Ohio 

NATIONAL CREWS 

Sir: 

In For Tin Ricorij (Sept. K*)you report- 
ed that the United States won the elite eight 
at the world rowing championships in Lu- 
cerne, Switzerland with a “pick-up" crew. 
Perhaps it is a matter of semantics, but our 
pick-up crew consisted of oarsmen from all 
parts of the U.S. who had been carefully se- 
lected. tested and trained in our national 
camp under National Team Coach Allan Ro- 
senberg. The national camp and the nation- 
al team concept have been used in training 
the eight and four with cox for the past three 
years in an attempt to improve the perfor- 
mance of U.S. crews. It is interesting to note 
that the first three finishers in this race all 
consisted of national camp teams as opposed 
to products of the old team trials system. 
Julian Wole 
Member. U.S. Olympic 
Men's Rowing Committee 

Los Angeles 


Address editorial mail toSroKix li 1 1 sikati n. 
Time & Lm Building. Rockefeller Center. New 
York. N.Y. !(X) 2 (). 
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MAKE IT WITH 



Muddle Vi cube sugar 
in glass with dash 
bitters and splash club 
soda. Add ice 
and one jigger 
I.W. Harper Bourbon. 
Add l /z orange slice 
and cherry. 

Now, enjoy 
the smoothest, 
best tasting 
Old-Fashioned 
ever built. 


/*I. W HARPER. From Kentucky Distillery No. 1 

1 86 Proof Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey ' © 1974 1.W. Harper Distilling Co.. Louisville. Ky. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


The sculpture: 

"Spiral]' 

a contemporary work 
made of 

!■ hand-polished aluminum 
by American-born 
j sculptor. Steve Urry 
The cigarette 
Kent, a modern blend 
of 24 premium tobaccos, 
quality-checked over 200 times 
for flawless taste 

Micronite filter. 

Mild, smooth taste. 
America’s quality cigarette. 


King Size or 
Deluxe lOO's. 







